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: : AND THE Aacabou / 


A well prepared seed bed produces better crops 
for a better harvest. 


Throughout the ages . . . to most men. . . thunder has meant either 
gentle rains or storm and destruction. But always... man’s fears 
have been tempered by the knowledge that along with THUNDER 
generally comes rain, to water the thirsty earth. The sun and 
rain give us the rainbow that arches the heavens as a sign that 


the storm is passing and that the earth will blossom with new hope. 


The storm of war that broke over Pearl Harbor staggered a na- 
tion caught unprepared. Out of this tragedy came a rekindled 
spirit, a willingness to sacrifice, a unity of purpose that welded 
the people of America into a formidable fighting force. 

Food, too, fights for freedom at home and 


Today ... the clouds are beginning to break. In the distance 
on the fighting fronts 


lies a sun-swept, happy land. Spanning the far horizon .. . isa 
rainbow . . . the promise of a brighter day not far off. 

The storm of war beats heavily even on the American farmer, 
the best equipped farmer in all the world. He works through its 
fury, producing the Food for Freedom. By substituting ingenuity 
in making repairs for new machinery, and by recruiting his entire 
family for long hours of hard work, he has been able to fill the 
ever-larger quotas set for him. 

Now beyond the uncertainty of the present, he sees the prom- 
ise of a brighter future. In the years to come, a rising standard 
4 of living for everyone, and an industry that looks to the farm for 

more and more of its raw materials, should provide him with a 
On the food front the harvest is the victory more favorable and more stable market for his produce, more 
a oo seer assurance of profit. 


In due time every farmer will want to equip his farm with the 
most efficient modern machinery that can be had. Freed from 
war-time duties of making war material MM will direct ALL* 
its resources to work with the farmer as in the past, supplying 
him with modern machinery, to help him raise crops at lower 
cost . . . to help him plant and harvest those crops so the quality 

| will be better... to helppreserve and increasethe wealthof his land. 

+. hay, "en, ' TO SPEED THE DAY OF VICTORY ..: 
Care for : ” ’ - BUY WAR BONDS NOW—AND MAKE 
your form : a ™ YOUR VICTORY GARDEN A PRODUCER. 
ca HE theshitnery hus bull-in derabiliny end winder *MM produces all the tractors and farm ma- 
country. design to do good work for a long time. chinery allowed under government limitation 
orders for which materials can be obtained. 
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Doni let GUMUMED WA Hructor tires 
Slaw down your taming 





O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-ER 
Se Cheantag Tread 
0 Mud Ty Os 





EVEN SPACING 


Guards against jerks 


BUTTRESSED BASE 
Strength fo Stand Mone 


ou find outa lot about tractor tires when 
) you use them day after day. 


Almost any kind will work under ideal con- 
ditions. But when you hit one of those low 
spots in a field where it’s sort of sticky—you 
want a tire that doesn’t gum up and spin. 


And we found the answer on our own 
Goodyear Farms. It’s a tread without closed 
corners or “mud pockets” between the lug 
bars. 


So we built such a tread—made every lug 
bar strong enough to stand alone. That en- 
abled us to have an O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R 
self-cleaning tread. 


We spaced those lug bars evenly. That 
makes them smooth-rolling in the field or on 
the road —and smooth-gripping, without 
jerks and jars to jolt you or the tractor. 


Maybe you’ve had some experience with 
tractor tires. But we’ll tell you this. You 
don’t know how much work you can get 
out of a tractor till you’ve found out how 
Goodyear Sure-Grips shed earth and clean 
themselves. 


You don’t buy tractor tires every day, or 
every year. So it’s wise to be sure of the 
ones that will do the most work. And that’s 
another way of saying, be sure you get 
Goodyear self-cleaning Sure-Grips. 


Sure-Grip-T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compar 


GOOD/YEAR 
Swe-Grie Tractor res 
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THE FARM OUTLOOK 


By Jack Moran 


IN BRIEF: Cattlemen face problem of rec- 
ord cow stock, floors may be put under low 
grades 


e Ten- to 20-percent drop in spring pig 
crop is forecast for this year 


e Milk flow rising, may match last year’s 
volume of 118 billion pounds 


e Wool clip to yield about 400 million 
pounds and net growers 160 million dollars 


e Scrambled egg prices cool producers’ ardor 


e Wheat crop looks better but imports still 
needed to meet our demands 


e Milkweed wanted for life rafts and jackets. 


All Cattle on U. S. Farms January 1, 1867-1944 
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Cattle Dilemma. The outlook for the 
cattle industry is not good. Consumers 
would be happy to buy more than the 
available supply of quality beef at ceiling 
prices, but an excess of old-cow stock is a 
drag on the entire cattle market. 

Cattle prices have held up fairly well 
this season despite an increase of about 20 
percent in cattle slaughter, but the spread 
between farm cost and selling prices is 
narrower than at this time last year. Nor 
is there much prospect that the spread 
will be widened. While feed and labor 
have been 20 percent higher this season 
than last, no corresponding rise has 
occurred—nor is it likely to occur—in 
cattle prices. On the contrary, it will be 
difficult if not impossible to maintain 
current prices under a surge of increased 
marketings next fall and winter. 

To prevent a chaotic marketing and 
price situation at that time, the War 
Food Administration has been urging 
cattlemen to increase marketings im- 
mediately—by at least 30 to 35 percent 
more than last year’s volume. Considera- 
tion was also being given the placing of 
price floors below the lower grades of 
slaughter cattle, and a requirement that 
packers pay not less than the floor prices 
as a condition for receiving the Govern- 
ment rollback subsidy on beef. 

WEA livestock specialists estimate that 
unless marketings average at least a third 
larger this season than the 27,300,000 
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slaughtered last year, the total cattle 
population (including milk cows) on 
January 1 next will exceed the 82,000,000 
counted at the beginning of 1944. This is 
the fifth peak in a series of cattle-produc- 
tion cycles during the last half century, 
each of which heretofore has been charac- 
terized by declining prices on the down- 
side of the cycle. 


Hog Squeeze. A 12- or 13-to-1 hog-corn 
price ratio seems to be the best that Corn- 
belters can expect thru September; after 
that, the ratio may drop to 11 to 1 if the 
hog price ceiling should be lowered to 
$13.75 Chicago, or the ceiling on 1944- 
crop corn is raised in adjustment for 
higher parity prices. 

The lor.~-time (1923-42) summer aver- 
age for the North Central States is a little 
better than 12 to 1, and the long-time fall 
and winter average somewhat better than 
13 to 1. The effect of a prospective 11 to 1 
ratio next winter will be known when 
the Government spring-pig crop report is 
released late this month. Guesses as to the 
reduction in the spring crop range all the 
way from 10 to 20 percent below the 74 
million spring pigs saved in 1943. 

The most corn that anyone can see 
now for 1944-45 is an estimated supply of 
3.2 billion bushels (1944 crop plus carry- 
over), compared to 3.4 billion for 1943- 
44, and 3.6 billion for 1942-43. Some 
flinty corn may be im- [ Turn to page 35 
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COMBINED OPERATIONS” 


FRONT LINE ANO FARM FRON7/ 


| VE SMOKED 
CAMELS 18 YEARS. 
| FIND THEY'RE 
EASY ON MY _f 
THROAT._AND — 
DON'T TIRE Seg 
meg )=6MY TASTE ! nt 





” TS CAMELS 
FOR ME THEY 


STAY FRESH 
AND EXTRA 


RONT line or farm front, we’re all in the fight— 
and you bet the farmers of America are real fight- 
ing men! They’re fighting day and night against lack 
of equipment... lack of help... fighting for more and 
more production. And they've got what it takes! 
You’re apt to find that the farmer’s choice of ciga- 
rettes is the same as the fighting man’s. Camels—the 
fighting man’s favorite*—is also the choice of Farmer 
Lewis Wenner, above right. As Farmer Wenner puts it: 
“In all the years I've smoked Camels, they've never 
worn out their welcome. Every puff is a fresh treat.” 
Yes, Camels stay fresh—they’re packed to go round 
the world. 


The 1 -Zone”—where cigarettes are judged 


. 
age, The “T-ZONE” —Taste and Throat —is the prov- 
ing ground for cigarettes. Only your taste and 
throat can decide which cigarette tastes best to 
you...and how it affects your throat. Based 
on the experience of millions of smokers, we 


| : 
YW Us First in the Service 


* The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard is Camel. (Based on actual sales records.) 
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Me 
‘WEATHER’ ! 


NATURE'S 5 ATTACK? 





Roots over your home and farm build- 
ings are your chief protection against 
two of Nature’s most powerful forces— 
rain and wind. If this protection is weak, 
serious damage may result to build- 
ings, household property, crops and 
equipment. 


By making roofing and other repairs 
promptly, you protect your property 

save yourself time, worry, and 
money. Don't “put it off.’ Make all 
needed repairs or replacements NOW. 
And for utmost in long service, weather 
and fire protection, use the dependable 
building materials popular with farmers 
everywhere— 


CEL cwure 


PRODUCTS 


See your Carey Dealer—he will cheerfully 
help you with any and all repair problems. 
For his name and address, and interesting 
catalog, write today to Dept. T. 


( COVERALL *SBEST0S- BoaRD 


is ideal for exterior and interior con- 
struction of farm buildings. Wear- 

ef proof, weatherproof, rat-proof, vermin- 
proof, and will not burn. 


CAREYCLAD ROOF COATING 


prolongs life of old roofing. Economic- 
an al, long-lasting. Also protects equip- 
ment from rust and weather. 


CAREY ASPHALT SHINGLES 


are exceptionally long-wearing, 
weatherproof, and fire-resistant. 





o° CAREY ROCK WOOL INSULATION 


makes your home cooler in summer, 
warmer in winter—and saves up to 
30% of fuel! Widely used also in 
brooder and poultry houses, dairy 


Ys + barns, etc. 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. co. 
LOC oer rset atete 
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Mdffins in the making! Getting ready for 
the afternoon 4-H party, Martha (left) 
breaks eggs, Sara beats, Mother looks on 








Paul Canary moved here so he could have 
full ownership of livestock and afford his 
children a better chance with 4-H projects 


Cows, Crops, and Character 


ee 

I WANTED to give my children a 
better chance in their 4-H livestock proj- 
ects. That’s one reason, at least, why I 
moved here.” 

Paul Canary made a meaningful ges- 
ture toward the farmstead of his newly 
acquired, 93-acre place in Johnson Coun- 
ty, Indiana. A modern milkhouse was 
nearing completion; two helpers were 
applying a coat of white to the raw 
boards of a newly-erected fence, and it 
was self-evident that suitable repairs 
were being made to a somewhat dilapi- 
dated barn. 

“What I mean by a better chance in 
4-H,” continued Canary, who previously 
had been in partnership with an Indian- 
apolis businessman in operating a 397- 
acre farm, “‘is that all the livestock on 
this place is ours, and isn’t shared by 
anyone else. That makes it much easier 
for that boy of mine and the two girls to 
have their own and do as they please 
with it.” 

Yes, a lifetime dream was being ful- 
filled—his own farm, his own Jersey 
herd, crops, and all the rest. But it has 
meant work, endless hours of it for the 
entire family. 

Cows have been part of Paul Canary’s 
way of living from away-back. His herd 
got its start from an early foundation cow 
which he acquired shortly after leaving 
his boyhood home. Her name was Babe 
(the short name for Zulu Majesty Flow- 
er). This cow, along with five others, was 
on her way to the block when espied by 
Canary. 

To Paul they looked like well-bred 
stock, and he found thru checking that 
they were purebreds, but were not being 
sold as such because they had been ex- 
posed to Bang’s disease. Paul ran the risk 
on Babe, a cow which at the time of death 
had produced 4,683 pounds of butterfat 
in 10 lactations. 


Bioop-restiNc for Bang’s is now a 
yearly routine in this herd of 25 cows, 
and he has had clean herd certificates for 
11 years, altho it has been necessary to do 
some retesting. 

His herd now is largely Blond-bred 
cattle. Raleigh Majesty Flower, first cow 
bred and raised, is now enjoying her 
17th year with Canary. She richly de- 
serves her long-stay, having a lifetime 


butterfat record of more than 5,500 
pounds, 621 for her best year. From 
Raleigh Majesty Flower have come 14 
calves, including two sets of twins 
Canary has been in the Johnson Coun- 
ty Dairy Herd Improvement Association 
for 15 years. He feeds 7 to 74% pounds of 
grain for each pound of butterfat pro- 
duced, preferring to figure his grain al- 
lowance on a butterfat basis because a 
high-testing cow will not produce as 
much whole milk proportionally. 


His grain mixture consists of 500 
pounds crushed corn, 200 oats, and 100 
of 32-percent supplement. To each 100 
pounds of this mixture he adds 3 pounds 
of calcium carbonate and 1% pounds of 
salt. He feeds the same, summer or win- 
ter, and does not eliminate grain when 
the cows are on pasture. 

On this new farm Canary is starting 
a rotation of corn, wheat, and clover 
with an additional patch of alfalfa for 
hay. In 1942 he won a five-acre corn 
yield trophy with 133.8 bushels an acre 
and he is hoping for similar achieve- 
ments in the future. [ Turn to page 43 


Photographs by Hughes 





“Up with ‘er, Son,"’ says Mr. Canary, 9 
Bill heaves a bunch of asphalt shingles 
for use in roofing the new milkhouse 
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F IRESTONE traction bars are built into the tread 
of a farm tractor tire to serve just one purpose. That 
purpose is to give traction. 


Because the traction bar is the source of pull- 
ea ing power of tractor tires, it is obvious that greater 
traction bar length gives greater traction. By the 
same token, a shortened traction bar design, such 
as the broken center, gives less traction. 





Firestone Ground Grip Tractor 
Tires provide up to 215 extra inches of traction 
bar length per tractor at no extra cost. And the 
bars are joined in the center to form a powerful, 
triple-braced, leakproof traction unit. 


ao 


That’s why farmers prefer tires built by 
Firestone, the pioneer and pacemaker in putting 
the farm on rubber. 


Y. Fi \ 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and 
the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Howard Barlow, Monday evenings, over N. B. 


Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


\ Firestone 
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GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 
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ALL YOU NEED / 


GOLD 
BOND 


Oe) 
BOARDS 


NAIL AND SAW 





LIKE LUMBER / 


OW you can build the farm buildings 

you need for increased production— 

brooders, poultry houses and range houses— 

hog houses—utility buildings—grain storage 

bins. Just write us for free plans! Here is how 

you can use Gold Bond products for better 
farm buildings, more comfortable homes: 


™ For Outside Walls. 
Gold Bond GX 
Board completes 
sheathing and fin- 
ish in one operation! 


panels furnished in 
serviceable green 
color. 














For Flat Or Pitched ¢ 
Roof Decks. Gold 
Bond Gypsum Roof 
Plank, 2’ x 8’, han- 
dles as easy as lum- 
ber and gets build- 
ings under cover in 
a hurry. 


Warmer In Winter, 
Cooler In Summer. 
Insulate your home, 
animal sheds, utili- 
ty buildings with 
fireproof Gold Bond 
Rock Wool. Pays for 
itself in fuelsavings. 


For Home Repairs. 
Apply fireproof 
Gold Bond Gyp- 
sum Wallboard over 
shabby walls and 
ceilings. Takes 
paint, paper, or any 
other decoration. 





SEE YOUR GOLD BOND DEALER. He can fur- * 


nish you with these Gold Bond products, all of 
which are immediately available. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


National Gypsum Co., Dept. S-F-6 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me free copy of your booklet on 
farm building and repair. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 


Address 
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Strong, fireproof 





FRIEND TO FRIEND 


CoNGRATULATIONS this mvunth 
go to two of our excellent dairy-breed 
publications for attacking herd ineffi- 
ciency. Dairymen are concerning them- 
selves about a vast potential milk surplus 
after the war, yet two-thirds of the cows 
they milk now are admittedly failing to 
make a profit under the most favorable 
price arrangements. And there are few 
records to show which ones pay the profit. 
Do the dairymen expect the public to 
underwrite this inefficiency forever? They 
are due for a shock if they do. 

The Guernsey Breeder's Journal presents 
an article by E. J. Perry in which the au- 
thor urges a program to double the per- 
centage of cows tested for production in 
the next two years (only three percent 
are being tested now), and prohibit the 
sale of purebreds for breeding stock 
from untested ancestry. G. A. Bowling 
in the Jersey Bulletin calls on the agricul- 
tural experiment stations and the herd- 
registry associations for new facts that 
will aid us in the improvement of our 
registered breeds. In 1929, to quote 
Perry, the average yearly production per 


HEY Re 


cow for the country as a whole was 4,499 
pounds of milk and in 1942 it was 4,739 
pounds—a 240-pound increase in 13 
years. 

I must admit the difficulties in the 
way of improvement but I insist our 
leadership from agricultural colleges and 
breed associations has been sadly lacking 
in the last 20 years. And lest we place 
all the blame on the breeding side of im- 
provement, let’s not overlook the fact 
that few cows are yet fed properly to 
reach the profitable maximum of their 
inherent productive ability. 


No ONE can criticize the dairy farmers 
of America without tempering his shots 
with well-deserved praise. The health of 
millions of Americans is being main- 
tained thru this critical time because 
patriotic men, women, and children on 
our dairy farms work terribly long hours, 
beyond anything achieved by any other 
class of workers. They must be protected 
in our national farm program at any 
cost. Well do I remember how a hopeless 


we 2 


nation looked to the dairyman for hope 
when all other farm produce was scarcely 
worth marketing. The cow, the sow, and 
the hen rose to positions of national ac- 
claim. History sometimes repeats itself. 


iu 
THousanps of unskilled but willing 
high-school boys and girls will soon 
pour out over the great food-producing 
sections to make their contribution to the 
war effort. It will be a great opportunity 
for them to improve their health and 
self-reliance as well as help overworked 
farm families. Few of them will have 
much knowledge of farm animals and 
high-speed machinery, two major sources 
of farm accidents. A kindly warning oft 
repeated may save some spunky little 


chap a painful injury and a bad im. 
pression of farming. Tho they may never 
expect to become farmers, urban youth 
will soon be in positions where their 
word may count strongly for the welfare 
of agriculture. Having them in your 





community offers a good chance to make 
lasting friendships for yourself and all 
farm people. And a few safety talks may 
likewise spare you and your family seri- 
ous injuries. 


A FRIEND dropped in recently on his 
way across the country. He is interested 
in finding what the postwar farm and 
farmer will be like. 

With World War I there came a great 
interest in farm organization (notably 
thru the American Farm Bureau), a 
wide expansion of agricultural extension 
work, and the replacement of horses by 
tractors and automobiles. I hope there 
will be increased interest in farm organ- 
izations this time. Perhaps we have 
enough of them but not enough farmers 
belong to those we have. 

Farm machinery and transportation 
will be greatly improved but not radically 
changed. There will be a few new crops 
(notably grasses), many improvements in 
old ones. 

The most striking change I predict 
will be in haymaking methods and im- 
provement in the feed value of hay. The 
close relationship between soil fertility, 
plant growth, animal health, and human 
nutrition will be demonstrated and ap- 
plied. 

Another marked change I anticipate 
will be in farm homes and farm social 
institutions. With only about 20 percent 
of present homes having a central heat- 
ing plant and running water, there are 
great opportunities for betterment. 

In the fields, modern machines and 
abundant power will provide the leisure 
time needed for pleasant community life 
blessed with good schools, medical facili- 


tine. 


ties, and churches. And while ‘the alert 
and efficient will be rewarded, the slow 
and indifferent will find themselves sep- 
arated from their brother farmers by a 
wider economic and social gap then ever. 

All that I have seen so far in factory 
and laboratory confirms my belief that 
the postwar farm will be a family farm 
eperated by the owner (or tenant) as- 
sisted by one hired man who will be 
employed by the year and live in a com- 
fortable home with his wife and children. 

In 1858 Emerson spoke of the farmer 
as ‘‘a slow man, timed to Nature and not 
to city watches.” Necessarily but fortu- 
nately he changes slowly, but he does 
not stand still. 
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The Army doesn’t endorse 
any product. Neither may any 
of its personnel. 


But here at Buick we get 
letters from people who’ve 
learned that Buick powers 


as Ww Pa THAN "4 the Liberator. 


And there’s one that 
ALL b fe) U © LKS holds a special place with 
us because of what shines 


FOR ele} i (ci A through its direct and 


homely phrasing. It reads, 


SWELL JOB” in essence: 


«This bomber I was in had Buick’s 

bomber engines. Well, we got shot up 
bad...Our engines were shot up bad too... 
They held out just long enough to get us 


back to our base. 


“We 8 of that bomber thank all 
you folks for doing a good job on 









them engines. We can’t lose with 
folks like you all that are making 
them engines.” 


No heroics. No colorful writing 
about bursting flak, riddled wings, 


vicious enemy attack. 


Just faith. Good, solid American 
trust in every word! 


What honest American can fail to 
put his best into any task, big or 
little, with faith like that riding on 
what he does? 


Buick powers the Liberator. And as 
long as we do, we'll do the best job 
we've ever done on anything. 


war 
WHEN BETTER A ES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


* a 
PAIN 
The Army-Navy“E” proudly wf 4 b 3 
s over Buick plants in both . -“~v 
nt, Mich., and Melrose 
Park, Ill., having been 
awarded to Buick people for 
utstanding performance in 
ibe production of war goods. 


POWERS THE 
LIBERATOR* 


BUICK pivision or GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
* As of May 15, 1944, Buick bas built more than 45,000 Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines. 
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Remember when . 





not worn out—wasted away riding herd on a bed of flowers. 









have, by recapping them. 


















* INSIDE FACTS ABOUT RUBBER * 


Don’t bank on getting new synthetic truck tires promptly 
—especially if you use the larger sizes. Production is 
rising month by month, but military needs still severely 
limit the number available for civilian use. When you 
do get new synthetics, you'll find them serviceable, but not 
as resistant as natural rubber to internal heat developed 
by excessive loads and speeds. Give them extra care. 


* * 


SEIBERLING 
TRUCK TIRES 


































Seaooith thes male danuty flower beds? 


No one knows how many thousands of tires—worn smooth but 


And how we wish we had those tires now! . . . when the nation’s 
stockpile of natural rubber is dangerously low . . . when a/l civil- 
ian tires must be made 100% of synthetic ... and when no one can 
bank on getting a new truck tire even though he needs it badly. 


Although it is too late to bring those flower-bed-borders back to 
life, it is mot too late to more than double the life of the tires you 


But there are two things to keep in mind: 1. Don’t drive your tires 
beyond the recapping stage. Have them capped as soon as they’re 
smooth. 2. Don’t abuse sidewalls on rocks and ruts. Have small cuts 
and bruises repaired before they do real damage. That’s where 
your Seiberling Dealer can help you. He’s an Expert in Rubber. 




































































“The Farmer Speaks” is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news,— Editors. 





What Are YOU 
Fighting For? 


Amazinc angle to this month’s Ques. 
tion 1—‘*Do you have a clear idea of what 
the war is all about?’’—is that only half 
Farmerica’s hard workers have formed 
any idea as to the principles for which the 
strain, for which they have given of thei 
sons and daughters and neighbors and 
friends. 

Currently, the blame for this situation is 
being laid at the door of the State Depart. 
ment where, so the complaint runs, al 
goes in but naught comes out. Folks 
saying that there are secret deals, 
guided alliances, that truth is being with 
held and that without such: truth th 
American people fight on blindly. 

Neither the Atlantic Charter, the fire- 
side chat, nor the mysterious State Depart- 
ment have defined war aims, but this re- 
sponsibility finally, as must all domesti 
and foreign policies, rests with the people 
the farmer, the industrialist, the war-plant 
worker. 

Yet no people can define a peace until 
a war-purpose is defined. This is an urgent 
need, a subject to be explored at each 
family’s supper table, at farm organizatioi 
meetings, with our Congre ssmen. It is at 
the same time a call for leadership within 
the community as well as in Washington 
Be that as it may, here is the question: 


Question 1: Do you feel that you have a 
clear idea of what the war is all about—that 
is, what we are fighting for? 


Answer: 


Question 2 brought an answer thal 
was no surprise. Most farmers who do 
think out loud (see recommendation 
above) believe the greatest problem that 
faces the Executive who will pilot us fo! 
the next four years is winning the war 
But in the breakdowns under that tota! 
come many surprises, among them the fact 
that farmers rank farm problems as rather 
minor in importance compared with [or- 
eign and domestic issues immediately tac- 
ing us. Thus fades a legend: that Joh 
Farmer is a prime complainer even 1! 
wartime and that the so-called farm blo 
(the wartime hackles of which seem always 
ready to rise), represents the farmer. For 
your own surprise we give you: 


Question 2: What do you think willbe the 
greatest problem the President elected this 
year will have to face? [ Turn to page 10 
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ANO HE KNOWS 
HIS TRACTORS ARE SAFER/ 





Os Mee A b elt "Ive been burning lots less fuel since Ray Hayes got me 
~ eee to use Mobiloil and Upperlube steady,” says Mr. Barth. 


TELLS HOW HIS “MOBILGAS 

MOBILOIL MAN” IS HELPING Wi/ ; ‘ aa : 

ec ongpeanasce ls 5.5m Im saving oil, too—my tractors are pulling better 
The statements at the right are a direct and | never worry about breakdowns. For my money, 
Sccure similar economies depending upon  Mobiloil protection is the best there is. It saves 
oil previously used . . . the condition and uw 


state of maintenance of your equipment me man hours when | need em most { 





Liai3 
BIG JOB 


Mobiloil 


























Helps reduce wasteful “‘oil 
drag” on bearings and 
smooth surfaces . . . fights 
friction, wear, acid and 
carbon formation. 


Clean, tough Mobiloil helps 
reduce costly power “‘blow- 
by” between pistons and 
cylinder walls... helps keep 
fuel consumption low. 













It’s distilled, refined, de- 
DOES IN waxed, filtered to utmost 
purity...helps keep valves 7 —— 


YOUR ENGINE ' 
and other fast - moving 


i parts clean. 


Helps keep oil screens—all 
oil passages—free from 
clogging sludge and grime. 
i > Steps up efficiency of the 
Z whole engine. 







































Put these - 
quality farm products 
2p to work for youl 


Mobilgas + Mobiloil + Mobiloil 
fel Ph! Gear Oil » Mobilgreases « 
LEE fa Kerosene « Mobilfuel Diesel« 
sa Mobil Tractor Fuel + Mobilheat — 
Stove » Sanilac Cattle Spray* — 
Mobil Upperlube + Mobil 
Radiator Flush « Mobil ; 
Hydrotone « Mobil Handy Oil - 






















N.Y.C. and affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas; Oinenal Pottanie Corp. oft, LocAngetes, 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 26 B'way 

















TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING — Bive Netwerk, Coast-to-Coast, 10 P.M., E.W.T., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
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APPROVED AND RECOMMENDED 
FOR FARM BUILDINGS BY THE 


FARM ROOFING BUREAU 

















VOLUMSE he now has his 


buildings covered with 
farm-tested BIRD 
Proslate and Paroid Roofing 


AVAILABLE NOW 


Any BIRD Farm roofing is sure to be 
good, practical economical protec- 
tion for your home or farm buildings, 
because it is approved and recom- 
mended by the BIRD Farm Roofing 
Bureau. That means it is especially 
built to meet the severe conditions of 
farm use, and has been perfected 
through years of service on farm 
buildings. And in Proslate and Paroid 
roofing, you get these distinctive 
BIRD features: 


SEALED LAPS: 
Upper and lower laps 








are bonded together 
for keeps by BIR: 
Quick: - Setting Ce- 
ment. No more loose 
or leaky seams. 


CONCEALED NAILS: 


Underside wind pres- 
sure can’t pull nails 
loose because they are 
hidden and cemented 
in under the lap. 





Remember! 


Each type of Bird farm roofing is de- 
signed to do a special job or meet a 
particular farm need. Ask your dealer 
to show you the complete BIRD line, 
including 


FOR HOUSES AND BARNS 


BIRD Master-Bilt SHINGLES 


Thick butt and coarse granules give 
extra protection where needed. 


BIRD Tri-Tab Hex SHINGLES 


Designed with smaller tabs and even 
nail distribution to resist unusual 
wind conditions. 


BIRD Copper-Clipt SHINGLES 


With all 4 corners securely locked 
own. 

For timely answers to farm 

ey | questions, write for this 


free klet, “Farm Roofing 
Guide’, Address Dept. 4 


BIRD FARM ROOFING BUREAU 
1472 West 76th St., Chicago (20), Ill. 


A Service of BIRD & SON, inc. 


Established 1795 
New York 


East Walpole, Mass, 
Shreveport, La. Chicago 
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Mars Barley 


Mars Barley. The Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station has named and released a 
new variety this season which will be 
known as Mars. This barley is resistant 
to stem rust and lodging, is early, and has 
a high test weight. Its value for malting 
has not been fully determined. 


Tampala. This plant is a new introduc- 
tion to the standard list of leafy garden 
vegetables. It was widely tested in 1943, 
and for a crop similar to spinach, has 
proved highly satisfactory. It does best in 
fertile gardens where there is ample mois- 
ture. Other leafy vegetables recom- 
mended for a trial by Ohio State Uni- 
versity, are collards, Kale, and chard. 


Pickup Baler. By combining a hay load- 
er with a stationary baler mounted on 
wheels or a-truck, a number of New York 
farmers have made their own pickup 
baler. The only change to the hay loader 
is the addition of a sheet-metal apron 
which delivers the hay to the baler at the 
side of the loader. The hay from the 
loader must be fed into the baler by 
hand, and so a platform must be built 
on top of the baler for the operator. 
Power from the baler comes either from 
the engine (which is original equipment), 
or if the outfit is pulled by a tractor, from 
the power take-off attachment. 

Several farmers have mounted their 
balers on trucks and have built hitches to 
pull the loader at the side of the truck. 
Power for this type baler comes from a 
separate engine that is set just behind 
the cab of the truck. 


What's NEW 
in Farming 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Tips That You 
Can Use Today 


Melon. Two new, wilt-proof vari 
of Dixie Queen developed by the | 
versity of Missouri will receive their first 
commercial tests this season. They have 
been developed over a seven-year pe: 
on the experimental field at Gibson. 


Boron. Crops most likely to suffer froma 
deficiency of this trace material are th 
legumes, especially alfalfa. Souther: 
linois soils are generally deficient. B 
starvation is indicated by yellowing o1 
reddening of the leaves on the upper 
growth. The Illinois Experiment Statio1 
recommends testing suspected soils 
the application of borax at the rate of 2 
pounds an acre to small plots. A 
ounce package costing 20 cents is sufficient 
for 8 square rods. Common househ 
borax contains 11 percent boron. 

Borax as a weed-killer has received « 
siderable attention at the Kansas, Minn« 
sota, and Ohio experiment stations 
since 1941 when a shortage of chlora 
developed. In Minnesota, borax gave 
uniformly good results with leafy spurg¢ 
and poison ivy, applied at the rate of 15 
and 10 pounds per square rod respective- 
ly. For bindweed, 20 pounds are recom- 
mended, and for Canada and perennial 
sow thistle a slightly lower rate. Con- 
siderably larger amounts were necessary 
in Ohio, where the product is not yet 
recommended for weed control. More 
favorable results were obtained in Kan- 
sas, altho borax did not prove equal t 
sodium chlorate in either effectiveness 
or economy and fear was expressed that 
“the effects from borax (on crop land 
may last many years.’ Minnesota tends 
to disagree with the other states regarding 
the lasting effect of borax on the soil, feel- 
ing that “‘borax will not result in as long 
a period of soil sterility as chlorate, alth 
this point is not definitely’ established.” 
The residual effects seem influenced by 
the amount and condition of available 
lime in the ground. [ 7urn to page 14 
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FARM OiLs 


It’s not too late to give 


©quipment a lift “PS just the 
they need to War! If yo 
engines air Condition 
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Spark E lugs PATENTED 


Clean 
is RULE 


KEEPING spark plugs clean is absolutely essential today. 
Slow speeds and lower grade fuels do not permit them to 
get hot enough to burn off rapidly accumulated fouling 
matter. This results in hard starting, incomplete combus- 
tion and wasted gasoline. Power is lost. 


That is why the spark plugs in your car, truck, tractor or 
stationary engine should have regular and frequent test- 
ing and cleaning service. Make it rule one for keeping every 
engine efficient and economical. Where new spark plugs 
are needed insist on dependable Champion Spark Plugs. 





Tractor Owners 


Wherever tractors are being con- 

verted by a “power booster overhaul” 

from heavy fuels to leaded gasoline 
for more power, remember that one of the absolute pre- 
requisites of successful changeover is the installation of 
the correct type spark plugs. Champion size charts pro- 
vide scientifically correct recommendations for the cold 
type spark plugs that are absolutely necessary. 











DEPENDABLE 


y= Champion fi... 
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What's New in Farming 


[ From page 12 ] 


Pasture. The application of manure 
the most effective of all pasture-impr 
ment methods used in seven-year 
conducted by the University of Illi 
Bluegrass on plots treated heavily du 
the spring with liquid manure from d 
cows contained about one-fourth 1 
protein than bluegrass from untr 
pastures. 

Manuring permanent pasture has q 
rupled yields of forage on Adolph And: 
farm in Goodhue County, Minnesota. T} 
advantage was determined by making 
actual count of plants in Andrist’s blue. 
grass-clover-timothy pasture compare: 
with counts on similar pasture across the 
fence on the same type of clay soil but not 
treated with manure. Following the prac- 
tice for a number of years, Andrist has top- 
dressed at least a fourth of the grass every 
spring and has developed 64 acres so well 
that Minnesota Experiment Station agron- 
omists refer to them as “‘the best permanent 
pasture in the state.” 

The practice of dividing pastures int 
small areas to be grazed off quickly (after 
which cattle were changed to a fresh patch) 
has proved highly gratifying in Minnesota 
after two years of trials. The practice is 
known as delayed grazing. Divisions were 
made with electric fence that was readily 
moved. Pasture grazed when it was eight 
inches tall furnished 50 percent more feed 
value than the similar grass only four 
inches tall. Grass 12 inches high supplied 
50 percent more feed than that eight 
inches high. Furthermore, tracts grazed at 
eight- and 12-inch lengths recovered soon- 
er than four-inch grass when stock was re- 
moved. Results worked out about the same 
on various grass mixtures. In a season the 
four-inch grass was grazed from four t 
five times, the eight-inch tracts four, and 
the 12-inch grass three, and sometimes 
four, grazings. 


Onion. Michigan State College announces 
a new sweet Spanish onion which after 
weeks in storage shows less than one onio! 
in a crate sprouting by spring. No seed will 
be available before 1944. 


Inoculants. Inspection of legume inocu- 
lants offered for sale within New York 
State during 1943 produced the best re- 
sults ever reported since the work was 
started in 1931. All samples tested proved 
to be satisfactory. 


Chinch Bugs. A simple, homemade ma- 
chine for laying paper barriers against this 
pest has been greatly improved by the 
University of Nebraska. The mechanism 
hangs on a two-row tractor cultivator and 
can be mounted in a few minutes. Th 
front wheels of the tractor compact the 
dirt on both sides of the paper. 


Strawberry. The Burgundy, a new, lat 
strawberry superior for canning and free? 
ing and well adapted to shipping, has just 
been announced by the Minnesota Exper- 
ment Station. The variety is hardy and 4 
high yielder, but it must be cross-polli- 
nated. 


Soybeans. I[ndiana’s 1943 champions 
used 40” and 21” rows. For 40’ rows, 5! 
pounds of seed well inoculated was used 
An 0-12-12 fertilizer at the rate of » 
pounds per acre was applied in bands 4! 
the side of the rows. END 
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This looks like an ordinary nut. 


To a certain extent it is. It holds 
rring things together, and permits 
—— removal just as any good nut 


WHAT’S DIFFERENT HERE? =". 


eee But then this nut goes further. 
s ' Jt does more. 








AKINgG 
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It locks fast wherever it’s put. 
It won’t shiver loose and turn— 
even under severe vibration. 


You can take it off and put it 
back on many times. It still locks 
wherever it’s left — without any 
washers or auxiliary parts. 
Into 

‘after 
atch) 


esota 


The reason is simple. The elastic 
locking collar in the top molds 
itself securely in and around the 


bolt threads and grips tight. ) 


ice is 
were 
‘adily 
eight 
- feed 
four 
plied 
eight 


ed at 


That makes this nut unusually 
safe. This is why it is used so 
freely on structural parts of all 
America’s airplanes. For ex- 
ample, our bombers use as many 


as 50,000 in a single ship. 


soon- 
as re- 
same 
n the 
ur t 
, and 
times 


There are more of these self- 
locking Esna nuts on war mate- 
rial than all other lock nuts 
combined. 


alter 
b> They will be equally important 
on peacetime products. So when 
you see this familiar Esna red 
collar, you'll know your radio, car, 
household gadgets and all kinds 
of equipment will be stronger, 
safer, quieter and free from fre- 


quent servicing. 


ESNA 


TRADE MARK OF 
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OK’D FOR THE 
RESPONSIBLE JOBS 


You see here one of the most important 
structural assemblies on the famous P-38 
Lightning fighter plane. It is the terminal 
forging bolted to the center section spar 
cap. For safety and dependability it is fas- 


, late 
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ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 





pe ylli- 


pions | tened with Elastic Stop Nuts. Altogether : 
ys, there are about 33,000 Elastic Stop Nuts Lock fast to make things last 
used on a P-38, UNION, NEW JERSEY AND 








of 50 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





ds at 
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LET’s 





ALL 


Many a Dodge owner calls himself 
lucky, but luck is hardly the word for it. 


With All-Fluid Drive it isn’t luck that his 


car’s up-keep repair is so low. 


Nor is it luck that he has all steel bodies, 
safety rim wheels, floating power engine 
mountings, and full floating ride. 


These are not luck at all. They are engineer- 
ing and manufacturing qualities that have 
made Dodge a STAND-OUT car of the war 
— for endurance and extreme economy. 


From everywhere come the continuous re- 
ports of Dodge wartime performance. Tire 
mileage is high, gas consumption low. Upkeep 
expense remains at a minimum. 


... and it isn’t luck that, even in these times, 
Dodge dealers have the factory engineered 
parts with which to make repairs on your car 
if you need them. That good fortune is also 
the result of far-sighted plan and policy. It’s 
for Dodge owners to make the most of it! 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P. M., E. W. T. 


DODGE 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 


BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR 
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The Farmer Speaks 
[ From page 10 | 


Answers: 
Total Midwest Othe 


Foreign Problems Farmers Farmers Farmer 


Winning the war.......... 27% 27% 26%, 
-—— a workable peace, } 
handling enemy nations 19 22 16 
Relations with other 
re ee 3 3 


49% 52% 45% 
Domestic Problems : 


Economic problem of 

getting this country 

back to normal....... 18 18 18 
Postwar unemployment, 

principally for service- 

men and war workers.. 14 16 13 
Financial problems, paying 

off debt, lowering taxes, 


preventing inflation.... 12 14 10 
Labor problems—strikes.. 6 5 6 
Wartime employment 

Se ae 4 5 
The many farm problems— 

food shortages........ 4 3 5 
Getting along with 

SRNR nko ce toccce 2 1 3 
Other domestic problems 

(includes rehabilitation 

of the armed forces, 

straightening out affairs 

in Washington, unity of 

the nation, soon)... 7 5 10 

67% 66% 69% 
No opinion...........+. 6 4 7 


122% 129% 191% 


*Percentages add to more than 100 because some te- 
lents gave more than one answer. 


Question 3: Do you think that men who ate 
turned down by the Army because they are 
not physically fit for fighting, but who are able 
to work in war plants, should be taken into 
the Army and given war-plant jobs in order 
to free the young men now in the plants for 
combat service? 


Answer: 
No 
Yes No Opinion 
All farmers. ..........+- 171% 15% 8 
Definite tho the farm answer may be, 
it is a sort of “let George do it’ attitude. 
Only industrial plants are mentioned, not 
farms. Were the shoe on the other foot 
but that’s another question for another 
month. END 


PERSONAL 


for You Only! 





Tus copy of Successful Farming has been 
reserved for you only—because your name 
has been kept on our list of regular sub- 
scribers. And even tho many thousands 
may have to wait for available places on 
our subscription list, copies will always be 
reserved for you despite the paper 5 

if you will simply make sure that your 
renewal is in 60 days in advance oi the ex 
pirauion date. 

The armed forces have claimed many ‘ 
our sales representatives and the remaining 
few must necessarily make their calls 00 
you fewer and farther between. 5o ul 
subscription is about to lapse, and one 0! 
our representatives hasn’t called, sem 
your renewal by mail. The handy post 
paid envelope in your next-to-last issue 4s 
been placed there for your convenicnce. 


Papas df 
es 
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iEY WATCHED intently that June 
fternoon in 1940, eighteen months 
Pearl Harbor. A tiny cardboard 
moved across a map of the Atlantic 
The president of B. F. Goodrich 
bed the little ship’s voyage— 
g tubber from Malaya through 
1ez to New York. 


lenly the ship exploded, disap- 
The business men, editors and 
ters in the Empire Room of New 
Waldorf-Astoria got the point 
hough many still said it was 
y remote possibility.” 
rnaing, they saw a tire unveiled. It 
like any other tire... but more 
half its natural rubber had been 
ed by the new B. F. Goodrich 
ic. It was the first tire containing 
ic rubber ever offered for sale to 
can Car Owners, 
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The price had to be one-third higher 
than current tire prices. But that didn’t 
stop people from buying. Even owners 
of large fleets bought. These new tires 
traveled in every state, in all kinds of 
weather, on all types of roads. 


Today they have totaled more than 
80,000,000 miles. And the question 
everyone had asked—“How good is 
synthetic rubber, anyway?’’—is answered 
by actual reports from car owners. Mile- 
ages in excess of 30,000 miles were 
reported. Some reported 50,000 miles! 

The tires that B. F. Goodrich makes 


for passenger cars today are all-synthetic 
(98%) and are almost as good as the 
tires that were made before the war. 
Truck tires aren't yet as good, especially 
in intercity service with overloads, but 
are being improved day by day. But the 
important thing is those extra years of 
experience... they are the reason so 
many motorists who qualify get their 
tires from B. F. Goodrich Silvertown 
Stores and dealers. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. ees 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
























@ WHEN you find how smoothly those plow-bottoms cut 
through heavy going without gear change, you'll say, “Power 
Fuel! It sure is well named!” 


And when you use Standard Power Fuel in your two- 
fuel tractor, you'll find it contains more usable energy per 
gallon than gasoline. Actual field tests show that with it 
you can do from 5.2 to 11% more work per gallon than 
with gasoline. 


More plowing, more disking, more cultivating—that 5.2 
to 11% more work is urgently needed to meet your “sky- 
high” production goals. And Standard Power Fuel gives 
you other big advantages. You can start your two-fuel trac- 
tor with it under normal field service conditions. It gives 
you fast warm-up and smooth idling. Saves you money, too! 


In addition to the benefits it brings you, Standard Power 
Fuel helps conserve vital gasoline supplies. Your Standard 
Oil Man kas this get-up-and-go fuel on his truck, ready for 
delivery to your farm. Give it a single trial and be convinced. 


Ask Your Standard Oil Man for: 


Standard Power Fuel*—gives top performance in all two-fuel 
tractors. Produces more work at lower cost than gasoline. Use it 
and help conserve vital gasoline supplies. 


Standard’s Iso-Vis Motor Oil—low in engine carbon, long-last- 
ing, top quality — first choice of midwest motorists. 





Give your tractor that extra power! 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Gasoline Powers the Attack ...Don’t Waste a Drop! Buy More War Bonds f a } 


SERVING FARM FRONT FIGHTERS °“% 


“Look at ’er pull! Must be 


using Standard Power Fuel!” 


Act now—avoid overheating trouble later 


Common causes of overheating are: fuel too low in anti-knock 
rating, loose or badly worn fan belt, faulty water pump, collapsed 
or deteriorated hose connections, faulty timing, weak magneto, 
poor carburetor adjustment (usually too lean). Other causes in- 
clude : 






\Ie | Plugged radiator fins. Accumulation of 
e 2 { AX dirt, leaves, shucks, etc. between the fins, 
: “AN M4 or between the radiator and the shutter, 

<=} prevent proper cooling. (When cleaning, 





be careful not to damage the fins.) 






Radiator baffle. In extremely hot weather, 
a baffle plate covering the lower part of 
the radiator may need to be removed to 
prevent overheating. 





Dirty cooling system. In stubborn cases, dirt, grease, rust, and 
lime deposits from hard water may be the trouble. Usually these 
deposits can be removed by a solution of 3 pounds of washing 
soda, or a can of lye, in 7 gallons of clean soft water. Place solu- 
tion in radiator and operate engine with radiator cap off until 
water gets hot. Then drain and flush thoroughly with clean water. 


*Standard Power Fuel is sold throughout Standard Oil (Indiana) market- 
ing territory except in Colorado, Wyoming and Montana. 


(INDIANA) 


STANDARD _ 
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Give Agriculture Back to the Farmers! 


So runs the thinking of Governor Dewey concerning agriculture in his 
state—and it may well be a slogan for his national farm campaign 


By L. B. Skeffington, 


The Rochester (New York) Democrat and Chronicle 


iF THOMAS E. DEWEY should be- 
come President of the United States, 
his farm policy would be to “give ag- 
riculture back to the farmers.” 

That has been his attitude as Gov- 
ernor of New York. He has not waited 
for farmers to come to him. He has 
called their leaders to meet with him, 
discussed their problems, agreed upon 
what should be done, and then taken 
prompt steps to get action. 

There is nothing in the record to 
indicate that he has spoken a word or 
lifted a hand in an effort to obtain for 
himself the Republican nomination for 
President. Yet one of the remarkable 
developments of the political arena is 
the manner in which his name has 
climbed consistently toward top place 
in various polls thruout the country, 


THERE is no doubt that the Dewey 
name carries a certain amount of glam- 
or even in far parts of the country. 
Who hasn’t heard of the fearless 
prosecutor who “busted” rackets and 
sent to jail gang leaders so long en- 
trenched that they laughed at the law 
and killed those who opposed them? 
Those facts made good reading. 

3ut while farmers may admire all of 
that, they are now asking the more 
pertinent questions: What kind of an 
administrator is Dewey? What does 
he know about agriculture? What will 
he do for agriculture? 

I suspect that many Cornbelt farm- 
ers have not forgotten the ado that 
was made last year over a remark 
made by the Governor about corn be- 
ing fed to Midwest hogs to the detri- 
ment of Northeastern farmers (who 
were hard pressed to find feed for their 
dairy herds and poultry flocks). Dewey 
let it go at that, because he is busy at 
his job and takes little time out for 
talking. But his friends interpreted his 
attitude something like this: 

As governor of New York, with 
1344 million consumers, he must be 
concerned primarily with the problem 
ol obtaining adequate feeds for dairy- 
men and poultrymen. The Northeast 
never has produced its own feed, and 
any serious stoppage which would cut 
into the vast quantities of milk and 
eggs needed by the cities could have 
tragic results. 

_ The Governor was fully aware that 
the National Government asked Corn- 
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re : 


Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of New York 


belt farmers to produce pork to the 
limit as part of the war effort, and that 
they did their patriotic duty by com- 
plying. Also, he appreciates that it was 
to the econemic advantage of corn 
growers to feed their corn to hogs 
rather than sell it. 


He WAS in accord with the recom- 
mendation, repeatedly made by his 
state’s Emergency Food Commission, 
that price ceilings on corn be raised so 
that the Cornbelt farmer would have 
an incentive to sell his corn for feed as 
well as use it to fatten hogs to heavy 
weights. The Governor at no time 
asked, and certainly did not expect, 
corn-growers to sell their corn for feed 
at a low price when it was worth more 


to them in the form of pork. The best 
thing, he felt, was to get corn up in 
price and let farmers make their own 
decisions. 

If he has refrained from offering free 
advice to farmers it undoubtedly is be- 
cause he realizes that they know much 
more about their business than he 
does. He owns and operates his own 
farm and spent his boyhood vacations 
working on farms, but he has too good 
a sense of proportion to seek to ex- 
ploit himself as a dirt farmer. When 
he was a candidate for governor he 
was invited to meet with representa- 
tives of farmers. No flamboyant prom- 
ises were made but merely: “If I am 
elected, gentlemen, I will be glad to 
consult with you.” | Zurn to page 30 
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SQUIRTS 


By Molly the Moo 


Drawings by Gordon Elliott 
Rhymes by Carl D. Gartner 





Bossy chews over her summer problems and 
contends that if you give her the chance she'll 
produce extra squirts that'll help win a war 

















KINDNESS 


The reason that | seem so pleased, so gentle and refined, 
Is simply that | have a boss who's always very kind, 

He doesn’t tag me with a stool, nor punt me in the flanks, 
And so | give him much move milk to show my honest thanks. 




















Fresh water's a necessity, and also very cheap, 

But sometimes it's so far away a cow should drive a jeep; 

The water-commuter who hasn't a scooter will lose that 
ambitious gleam, 

And a cow without ambition is a cow without much cream. 








SHADE 


Most any lady likes it shady in weather when you swelter; 

A roof on poles atop a hill makes her a simple shelter, 

And for a darkened daytime barn, with fans at milking 
hours, 

She'll give her all, and maybe even moo you “Hearts 
and Flowers." 























SALT 


It's not my fault | need loose salt; it's just the.way I’m built; 

The boss who won't supply it is the guy I'd like to jilt; 

| lick the block down in the field, but of loose salt | crave 
more 

(And not where rains wash it away as they have done 
before). 











PASTURE 


Sometimes my pasture's nothing but a place to exercise; 
I feel like sitting down to write a card to Martin Dies; 
But still | try to do my best and not complain or sigh 

That Sudan grass would sure look good along about July. 


i 
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ROUGHAGE 





Even smoothies like myself need roughage—hay and silage; 

We're just like cars—the proper mixture gives us better 
mileage; 

It trims our constitution so we'll need no bovine plumber 

And besides, it helps your pasture not to over-graze in 
summer. 


























FLIES 


Forgive me if I’m busy and | can't take time to rise; 

My boss is so old-fashioned he prefers contented flies; 
He won't build me some fly trans nor install electric screens 
(You'd think he never reads advice | write for magazines). 




















GROUND FEED 


You've heard about the daily grind? Well, this is what is 
meant— 

A whole-grain feeding loss may run to 25 percent; 

You needn't pulverize the grain; coarse-grinding is enough. 

Now, Boss, just follow all these hintt—-THEN WATCH 
US DO OUR STUFF. 
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Pre-Milking As 
an Udder-Saver 


Practical farm experience and experi- 
mental results indicate pre-milking re- 
duces udder troubles, calf scours, and 
possibly milk fever. Colostrum loss is ap- 
parently no great nutritional handicap 


By Robert Rumler, 


County Agent 


IncREASED production throws a greater strain on 
the cow’s udder than any other organ. For this 
reason, Our Management practices with respect to 
udder treatment must be constantly improved to 
meet the increased demands placed upon it. 

Pre-partum milking, more commonly known as 
pre-milking, involves the milking of cows and heifers 
before freshening. Altho we yet have no definite rules, 
those who follow the practice have rather definite 
ideas and guides. 


How One Farmer Does If. Eugene Mutchler at 
Cogan Station, Pennsylvania, has pre-milked every 
cow and heifer in his father’s herd of Holsteins for a 
year and a half. He determines the time by the condi- 
tion of the animal’s udder. When it becomes large, 
swollen, and appears to be giving the cow some dis- 
comfort, he starts to milk her. 

This time varies considerably with individual ani- 
mals. In his herd it will average about 10 days before 
freshening for the higher producing animals and five 
to six days for the heifers. 


College Experiment. E. A. Keyes, instructor in 
dairy husbandry at Pennsylvania State College, 
has an entire herd on experiment with pre-partum 
milking and related subjects. He uses the same guide 
as Mutchler to determine the time to start pre-milk- 
ing. Over the last year cows have been pre-milked 
from two to 16 days before freshening. Since this ex- 
periment is still in progress, no conclusions have yet 
been drawn; however, preliminary results seem to 
indicate that very helpful information will come from 
this work. 

Pre-milking is much less important with cows that 
produce less than 400 pounds of fat a year than with 
those that produce more than that. However, most 
dairymen who have done any pre-milking like to use 
the practice on all of their first-calf heifers and on 
many of their cows. 


What to Do. Pre-milking is usually started by lightly 
massaging the udder once a day for a day or two, 
after which milking is started once daily until the 
milk flow warrants milking twice daily. Morning and 
evening milking is continued thereafter. 

At no time during pre-parturition milking is an 
attempt made to force milk from the udder when none 
seems to be present. Prolonged stripping also is avoid- 
ed because of the danger of injury to the udder. 

In the college experimental herd, pre-parturition- 
milked cows have produced as much as 25 pounds of 
milk daily before freshening. In the Mutchler herd 
some animals have produced as much as 40 pounds of 
milk before freshening. Except for the first milkings, 
which are usually thick and cheesy in nature, this 
milk is not wasted. Keyes feeds this milk to older 
calves, while Mutchler uses it for hogs. 


One Heifer’s Experience. Altho single cases do not 
tell the complete story they are never- | Turn to page 44 
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Beat 
the Weeds 
for MORE 
BUSHELS 


By J. Brownlee Davidson 


To a farmer, corn plowing 
is an art. To manufacturer 
and college man, it’s a sci- 
ence. And to Uncle Sam, who 
needs corn desperately, it’s 
a vital war work. With all three 
in mind, we offer these ideas: 


en requires rich soil, rich soil supports vigorous 
weeds, and vigorous weeds can only be destroyed by 
severe treatment. How and where and with what to 
apply that treatment has become something of an art with 
many Cornbelt farmers, and the methods that they swear 
by are those we’re going to discuss here. 

It is customary in this section to cultivate corn after 
planting, once or twice with a light implement like the 
harrow, the weeder, or the rotary hoe, and two to four 
times with a cultivator equipped with shovels or sweeps. 


It is not unusual to spend for cultivation one-third or more 
of the total labor and power used in growing the crop, 
which indicates just how important cultivation and weed 
control may be, especially with labor so scarce. 


Sweeps are much better than shovels for high 
speed tractor cultivation because they do not 
throw dirt so high that it falls on plants 
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The weeder attachment (second cultivator) 
partially erases tractor wheel tracks and drags 
weeds free from soil, assuring complete kill 











The attack on weeds which would grow in the cornfield 
and rob the corn plants of soil fertility and moisture should 
be ruthless and relentless. It is a question either of the 
destruction of weeds or of harvesting a smaller crop. In 
the early days when land was first brought into cultivation 
from the prairies, weed control was much more easily 
accomplished than at present. Botanists have observed 
that the number and distribution of many annual and 
perennial weeds grown in the fields has been rapidly 
increasing. 

It is well not to overlook some of the means of controlling 
weeds, which should supplement cultivation. Of these, 
the prevention of seeding and the distribution of weed 
seed when the corn ground is in other crops of the rota- 


Photographs by USDA 


Disks to cut vines and trash prevent clogging 
that wastes time and causes poor work. They 
are hard to adjust and may form ridges 
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tion, are extremely important. However, this article deals 
primarily with the destruction of weeds by cultivation. The 
various ways by which this may be accomplished are: (1) 
covering the weeds with soil; (2) lifting the weeds out of 
the soil so the roots will dry; (3) cutting the aerial or 
above-ground portions free from the root system; and 
(4) stimulating the early germination of the weed seed, so 
that the weeds may be destroyed before planting. 

The Iowa Experiment Station and the United States 
Department of Agriculture have been investigating over 
a number of years the labor, power, and machines needed 
for growing corn. One important phase of these investiga- 
tions has been the control of weeds. The following prac- 
tices and findings are among the most important reported. 


A PRACTICE followed quite generally by corn growers 
is to destroy weeds “in the white” with a light, wide culti- 
vating implement which covers the whole area cultivated 
without regard to the rows in which the crop is planted. 

Weed plants coming from small seeds are delicate and 
are easily destroyed shortly after germination just as they 
are coming thru the ground. A harrow or similar imple- 
ment will drag these tender weed plants out of the ground, 
or break them up, thus destroying them effectively. The 
three implements commonly used for this kind of culti- 
vation are the smoothing harrow, the weeder, and the 
rotary hoe. While each of these implements has its advo- 
cates, it is recognized that the weeder does its best work in 
light soils and where there is but little trash on or near the 
surface, 

lhe rotary hoe is affected less by trash but does its best 
work on those soils which form a crust on the surface fol- 
lowing a rain. The harrow is definitely limited to fields 
free from trash—and does a good job. [ Turn to page 40 
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THE 


FARMER'S 
WASHINGTON 


By Richard Wilson 


TRENDS: First move of World Agriculture and Food Council, 
if it is approved by Congress, will be to call a world meeting 
of technicians and experts to plan what amounts to a world. 
wide farm organization. . . . The surplus problem is here 
again, after all this talk about a food famine. Americe has 
been knee deep in eggs for months; potatoes threaten to 
glut the market; later on the huge hog supply will be a 
problem again. . . . Department of Agriculture experts are 
still talking about the need to make Americans eat more 
cereals; they think the end of the war in Europe will release 
shipping so that more meat can be sent abroad. 


A World-Wide Farm 
Organization? 


Turee listings are entered in the Washington tele- 
phone directory under the heading of ‘United Nations.” 
Two are for the United Nations Cafeteria. ‘The third is 
for the United Nations Interim Commission on Food and 
Agriculture. 

Representatives of the Commission are a little jealous 
that the cafeteria has two telephones, but otherwise are 
proud that the Commission is the first unit in what they 
hope will be the permanent form of the coming world 
government, 

For nearly a year now the experts of the UNICFA have 
been quietly at work drafting the form of a permanent 
world food and agriculture organization in which more 
than 40 nations are expected to join. That the form of 
this organization had not yet been determined in early 
May was the first concrete proof of the slowness and 
complexity of international organization on the grand 
scale of the Atlantic Charter. 

The Food Conference started it. UNICFA is the out- 
growth of the conference on food and agriculture at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, more than a year ago, where the repre- 
sentatives of 44 nations discussed the world’s hunger, 
drafted a declaration of principles, and adjourned to 
allow the interim commission to work out the permanent 
form of ofganization. 


SuccessFl [L FARMING has learned that American 
representatives of the commission, in presenting the pro- 
posed form of the organization to members of Congress, 
are asking an annual appropriation of something more 
than one million dollars to carry it on, And since the 
organization has reached that stage, your magazine feels 
you would do well to polish up some thinking of your 
own about it. Hence its consideration as Number One 
Trend this month. 

Promotion of the general welfare of agriculture over 
the world, raising nutritional standards, and establishing 
freedom from hunger will be the broad objectives of the 
permanent organization. But if it ever is to be more than 
“just a beginning’’—as it is now spoken of—the interna- 
tional farm organization will have to be a sort of world 
county agent concerned with the more detailed problems 
of production and husbandry. [ Turn to page 28 
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“Here Is the Way WE Want to Live!” 


Say the planners who presented winning ideas 


to judges of our 1944 Successful Homes Contest 


Section |, New Homes 


1st prize, $150 in Bonds*— 

Mrs. Dike Johnson, Bristol, Wis. 

Qnd prize, $100 Bond— 

Mrs. Howard W. Oberman, Mount Union, 
lowa. 

3rd prize, $50 Bond— 

Mrs, Foster Tyler, Alexandria, Ohio. 

4th prize, $25 Bond— 

Mrs. Melvin Von Seggern, Craig, Neb. 

5th prize, $25 Bond— 

Mrs. A. R. Bentley, Shields, Kans. 

Next 10 winners, $5 War Savings Stamp 
each— 

Mrs. Milo Holfinger, Covington, Ohio. 

Mr. William P.Hasenbank,Freesoil,Mich. 

Mrs. L. W. Monson, Wolverton, Minn. 

Mrs. Grace Comer, Lorimor, lowa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alva J. Roberson, Wheat- 
land, Ind. 

Mrs. Robert Cooper, Greenfield, Ohio. 

Mrs. Ellis S. Sharp, Eureka, Ill. 

Mrs. Millard Holmes, Strykersville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Harry R. Wagler, Bloomfield, lowa. 

Mrs. John Heline, Pierson, lowa. 


Section Il, Remodeled Homes 


1st prize, $150 in Bonds*— 

Mrs. Theo. A. Nelson, Cylinder, lowa. 

2nd prize, $100 Bond— 

Mrs. Herbert Gaebler, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

3rd prize, $50 Bond— 

Mrs. Olaf Birkeland, Warwick, N. D. 

4th prize, $25 Bond— 

Mrs. J. J. Hoffert, Woodward, Okla. 

5th prize, $25 Bond— 

Mrs. Fred W. Nelson, Larned, Kans. 

Next 10 winners, $5 War Savings Stamp 
each— 

Mrs. Albert L. Piper, Windom, Minn. 

Mrs. Roy A. Berg, Willmar, Minn. 

Miss Mary Lawrence, Monroeville, Ohio. 

Mrs. Fred L. Ketchum, La Prairie, Ill. 

Mrs. Landen Tice, Rushville, Ind. 

Mrs. Dayton W. Davis, Vassar, Mich. 

Mr. E. E. Wymer, Longdale, Okla. 

Miss Mary Jane Johnson, Russiaville, Ind. 

Mrs. Dean Ozment, Wetumka, Okla. 

Mrs. Cleve O. Bennett, Groom, Tex. 


*Each contest winner prepared floor plans 
and therefore, under the terms of the con- 
test announcement, receives an extra $5 
War Stamp in addition to the regular 
prizes listed above. 
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ie cleverly re-designed, ‘‘ Model- 
T” farmhouse and the livable, new 
Cape Cod shown on the page to your 
right were, thought Successful Farm- 
ing’s judges, the best ideas in hun- 
dreds upon hundreds pored over en- 
thusiastically thru days and mid- 
night-oil-lit evenings of sorting and 
weighing and mind-changing. 
Reasons for judicial perplexity will 
be apparent as we present the home 
plans of some of the 28 other War 
Savings winners. They and the hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of contestants 
who were not judged winners con- 
tributed something beyond price to 


the future of farm living. For we have 
carefully indexed the answers to the 
many questions asked on the contest 
blanks and now have a complete out- 
line of what farm people everywhere 
want and need in their homes to- 
morrow. 

These results will be used by our 
own architect and editors and by the 
officials of building-materials com- 
panies to guide them in their post- 
war thinking. So to every entrant— 
not just te the winners alone—go our 
congratulations for a worth-while job 
well and thoughtfully done !— 

The Editors 


The Nelsons Streamline a ‘*Model-T’’ 


Mrs. Theo. 

Nelson of Cyl- 

inder, Iowa, 

needn’t have 

been as in- 

credulous as 

she seemed 

when we rang 

her long distance one day last month and 

told her that she and her husband had 

won $155 in War Bonds and Stamps for 

their remodeling plan. A glance at the 

T-shaped house in which the Nelsons 

now live and another quick look at the 

floor plans and proposed new exterior 

will show you in a jiffy that some real 

thought went into them. It will also show 

that thousands of farm homes like this 
can take a new lease on life. 


The present home has one of those 
hard-luck kitchens with the range well 
out into the room and the view from the 
sink a large piece of splattered wall. From 
the “after” plan we see that Mrs. Nelson 
has traded that view for a real one over- 
looking the drive, has set the sink into a 
U-type cabinet and shelf arrangement, 
has worked in plenty of refrigerator and 
range space. Mr. Nelson has arranged 
the workroom (for family laundry, can- 
ning, butchering) so that he gets a divi- 
dend of plenty of storage closet for work 
clothes and a wash-up sink as well. 

Yes, with hot and:cold water, a new 
furnace, a bathroom, a living-porch, a 
workroom, and new room _ upstairs, 
things will be pleasant over at Nelsons— 
and, say they, “‘soon as possible.” 


It’s a New Home for the Dike Johnsons 


Like the 

Nelsons, ‘‘all” 

the Dike John- 

sons of Brist- 

ol, Wisconsin, 

had to do to 

win their $155 

in War Bonds 

and Stamps was to write a 600-word let- 

ter describing their plans for postwar 

building, ansv er 60 or so pointed ques- 

tions about postwar needs and purchases, 

and draw on squared paper and to scale 

a set of floor plans. What do you think of 
their results? 

Mrs. Johnson thinks they'll be a great 
improvement over their former arrange- 
ment of crowding in with the hired men 
(the old home will be made over for a 
married man and family) and Mr. John- 
son feels that the basement workshop and 
garage will alone be worth the whole 


show. His hobby is farm-machinery repair. 

One of the cleverest arrangements in 
the home is the placement of a fair-sized 
desk in an alcove of the rear hall, a spot 
where the men can come in from the 
yards and transact their business without 
tracking thru the house. Right next to it 
is a big closet for wet, muddy work 
clothes and shoes. 

Notice, too, that they’ve arranged fam- 
ily bathroom, future basement shower, 
and basement laundry “‘so that plumb- 
ing costs will be cut down to a very 
minimum.” 

It was this type of step-saving and ma- 
terials economy that swung our judges to 
the Johnsons and a clean sweep for 
Scandinavia. Their insistance on mod- 
ern equipment and efficiency is typical 
in the hundreds of new house plans 
studied before this one was selected. 
Postwar farming will be looking up! ENO 
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Getting the Dope on Bugs 


By James S. Ayars, 


Minois Natural History Survey 


Studies show that any great insect hazards in ‘44 will be confined to relatively small areas. 
Learn which insects might invade your land and plan an offensive before the invasion starts 


PF iicecns new bug saboteurs are 
abroad in the land this season to make 
it necessary to be on the alert lest a 
summer’s work be lost. And Dr. M. D. 
Farrar, research entomologist of the 
Illinois Natural History Survey, adds 
that unless precautionary measures are 
taken, some relatively small areas will 
suffer damage by our older bug ene- 
mies. 

Just what insects will survive and 
just how much damage they will do 
depends on weather conditions. Since 
it’s an accepted fact that the weather 
can’t be harnessed, our move is to 
fight the battle of insect-control. 

Most wheat growers who observed 
planting dates recommended for their 
areas should have little to fear from the 
Hessian fly. Dr. Farrar explains that 
the dry fall of 1943 helped the wheat 
grower by hurting the fly, and that 
only in central Kansas is the fly re- 
ported abundant enough to approach 
outbreak proportions. 

Even the grasshupper, scourge of 
1934 crops, threatens severe damage in 
only « few Midwestern areas, centering 


in South Dakota. The greatest 1944 
damage from this insect may be ex- 
pected from hoppers that migrate from 
their grassland breeding grounds to 
small grains, soybeans, and clovers. 
The green bug, sometimes destructive 
in Kansas and, neighboring states, 
should cause little damage. 

Much more serious as a possible 
threat is the chinch bug, which gives 
evidence of a steady population build- 
up after a decline from the serious out- 
breaks of 1934 and 1936. ‘““Thruout the 
Great Plains area a sufficient number 
of chinch bugs hibernated to start a 
destructive outbreak if the growing 
season is abnormally dry,” Dr. Farrar 
says. “Isolated dry areas may suffer 
some losses even if the region as a 
whole receives normal rainfall.” 


ForTUNATELY, a new method of 
control, much more convenient than 
the creosote barriers used in the °34 
outbreak, was recently developed by 
Illinois Natural History Survey ento- 
mologists and quickly adopted in the 
Midwest. This consists of a barrier of 


a yellow powder known as dinitro or 
DN dust, scattered at the rate of one 
pound per linear rod in a shallow 
depression along the edge of the field 
to be protected. In crossing the yellow 
barrier, chinch bugs collect sufficient 
DN dust on their bodies to cause death 
within 24 hours. 

The barrier is effective as long as it 
remains dry and, if it is destroyed by 
rain, can be easily repaired with addi- 
tional powder. Large quantities of DN 
dust were held in readiness last year 
for possible outbreaks. Government 
agencies are again prepared to fur- 
nish material in case of serious chinch 
bug attacks. 


OTHER important pests of Midwest 
corn, in addition to the chinch bug and 
the European corn borer (discussed in 
the April issue of Successful Farming), 
are the grape colaspis and two kinds of 
corn rootworm. For several years John 
H. Bigger, associate entomologist of 
the Illinois Natural History Survey, 
has been trying to persuade corn grow- 
ers to delay | Turn to page 48 


Charting the Course of Control 





Season of 
Damage 


Area of Probable Damage 


Crop Damaged 


Suggested Control 





June 
July 
August 


SK 


Chinch bug 


Ohio light, progressively Corn 
heavier westward to Ne- 


braska, Kansas, Oklahoma Rye 


Barley 


Wheat 
Oats 


Barriers of 
dinitro dust 
or creosote 





July 
August 
September 


E_ 


Grasshopper 


North Dakota, South Dakota 
light to severe, with light 
areas in Minnesota, lowa, 


Nebraska, western Kansas, 
Michigan 


Corn 


Legumes 
Small grains 


Poison baits 
containing 
fluorides 
or arsenics 





May 
Early June 


* 


Grape colaspis 


Illinois, Indiana, lowa Corn 


where soybeans are grown 


(Breeds in 
legume fields) 


Crop rotation, 
delayed planting 
in infested fields 





as 


Sweet clover weevil 








North Dakota, south to 
Nebraska and east to 


Ontario and Ohio 








Sweet clover 


Seeding of legume 
mixtures; heavy 
seeding rates; new 
seedings isolated 
from old stands 
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TO HARVEST ALL CROPS 
SAVE MORE IN ’44 


IN MASTER’S TOPS 





USTLING up the harvest is just one way an 
Oliver Model 2 Grain Master Combine can 
help you this year. It brings the fullest return from 
every seed crop ... boosts bumper yields still higher 

. . saves more feed from stands that are light. It 
handles several succeeding crops as the season rolls 
around .. . small grains, beans, grass and legume 
seeds, sorghums, and many others. 


Here’s a true “family size’’ combine—one that 
makes you independent of outside help—help that 
is scarce and costly. It banishes the needless loss of 


grain from storms and bundle handling .. . elim- 


inates cash outlay for twine, threshing bills, and 
food for extra crews. It relieves you of tedious toil 
in the heat and dust. 


And, from end to end, an Oliver Model 2 Grain 
Master stops the waste of precious seed. A large, 
5-foot reel gently lifts and sweeps the stalks across 
the Crop Miser Header—doesn’t “bat them down” 
underneath the sickle. 


With Oliver’s volume-control, Straight-in-Line 
Threshing, an even, steady flow of grain is fed 
“heads first”? to the Big Cylinder. Its rasp bars 
blend flailing and rubbing actions ... shell out 
those last, tough-to-get kernels. 


Ninety percent of the seed is caught and diverted 
directly into the grain pan... kept away from 
straw and chaff. 


There are other superior Oliver features, too, that 
aid in giving downright harvester service. Separa- 
tion and cleaning are more efficient with the big- 
capacity sieve and chaffer . . . treated, weather- 
proof drapers let you forget about sudden showers 
and morning dew. Built to hug the ground, the new 
Model 2 Grain Master works well in hilly land... 


can be stored in an ordinary machine shed. 


If you’re interested in this 5-foot, all-crop. com- 
bine that knows no “‘special’’ work—a machine with 
all the big combine advantages—drop in at your 
nearest Oliver dealer. Machinery production is lim- 
ited, but he may be able to help you. Oliver Farm 
Equipment Company, 400 West Madison Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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The Farmer's Washington 
[ From page 23 | 


But Will Congress Have the Courage? 
In contrast to the quick approval given by 
16 governments to the original draft of the 
permanent constitution of the world food 
council, much thought and time is being de- 
voted to erasing any suspicions in the minds 
of members of the American Congress. 

Approval of such programs in these 
United States is a long-drawn process, and 
the contrast between the quick action on 
the part of some of the other governments 
(several of whom operate under nearly the 
same restrictions of representative bodies) 
is not favorable. The first step has been the 
submission of the general idea to a sub- 
committee of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee composed of Senators Thomas 
of Idaho, Gillette of Iowa, and Austin of 
Vermont. 

It is anticipated that their approval will 
be or has been given to thé proposed or- 
ganization and will be submitted to the full 
committee on foreign relations. Somewhat 
the same process must be followed in the 
House of Representatives. 


~wnN) 
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“It takes the 
to produce the best” 


‘When a man spends his life growing things, he’s 
bound to get a pretty good appreciation of quality. 
He soon finds that he gets better results when he 


No Announcements. Al! this is on an in- 
formal basis. No public announcements. 
No open meetings of the Committee. When 
it finally appears that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate and the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
are fairly well satisfied with the proposal 
and understand its inwardness and out- 
wardness, only then is the point reached 
when the first permanent United Nations 
farm organization may be brought out for 
public view. 

Paul H. Appleby, former undersecretary 
of agriculture and now assistant to the di- 
rector of the budget, is the United States 
“delegate” on the temporary commission. 
He and the others who have been interest- 
ed in this proposal have been keenly aware 
that no mistakes must be made in dealing 
with Congress on this first unit. Appleby 
has brought together a rather impressive 
array of support, including statements from 
the meat packers association, the CIO, the 
American Federation of Labor, women’s 
dietary and economic associations, some of 
the regular farm leaders, and the heads of 
big food distribution firms like Standard 
Brands and General Foods. 


starts out with good seed and good stock. 

“Up at Hideaway Farm, Chester, N.J., we breed 
only pedigreed stock —Aberdeen-Angus, Belgians.and 
Berkshires. We give them the best care we know how, 





so we naturally get animals we are proud of. 
“When it comes to make shaving cream, we follow 
the same idea. Raw materials are the best and we 
put them together with great care. That’s how we 
built our business. Next time you buy shave cream, 
try Mennen. I think you'll agree that our quality 
policy is right, for you use less cream, you save 


money, and get better shaves. 


MENNEN 
fpuskter 
SHAVE 


A Pitfall or Two! But the problem of 
organizing a world agricultural council 
scarcely measures up to the problem that 
faces it after it is organized. The danger is 
apparent to all concerned. The organiza- 
tion may become (as some seem satisfied to 
have it become) merely another interna- 
tional organization issuing a long series of 


reports on agricultural conditions from 

ell i IN IN e | Afghanistan to Zanzibar. 
Another danger is that the organization 
S H fa N= CREA M Ss | will become exclusively the agency for a 


world-wide series of commodity agree- 
ments. Thus it would become preoccupied 
with the stabilization of prices and the pro- 
MENNEN TALC FOR MEN-—The perfect finishing touch after tection of local producers to the exclusion 
the shave. Neutral tint, doesn’t show on face. In a recent poll of 
dermatologists. more of these skin specialists say they use Mennen 
Talc for Men than all other brands combined! 
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of the broad objective of increasing the 
world production of food. 


The Need Is Now. The problems which 
face a world farm and food organization, as 
well as Governor Lehman’s Relief and 
Rehabilitation organization, are staggering 
in that they are immediate. War makes con- 
quered people starving people, and makes 
fighting people hungry. So far as the 
interim commission is concerned, its plans 
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are long range. And in the meantime: 

With 50 percent more land under the 
plow than ever before, England’s diet is 
only adequate for health, is monotonous, 
unattractive. Diet of poorest 10 percent 
has been raised in spite of war, but Eng- 
land wants meat. 

For two years most Russian civilians 
have been living on rations 20 to 40 per- 
cent below normal requirements. Destruc- 
tion of equipment, stock, and villages has 
delayed restoration of recaptured areas. 

China has lost to Japan half her culti- 
vated farm land. Free China has io support 
her own population, plus 10 million ref- 
ugees. China never has had an adequate 
diet, has less than that today. 

In India, famine, loss of rice imports 
from Burma, hoarding, and malnutrition 
merely serve to intensify a food problem 
that has been a disgrace to humanity for 
centuries. 

Food production in Continental Europe 
is about 90 percent as great as before the 
war, but the Germans are stealing food to 
reduce the effect of this 90 percent to 
almost nothing in the areas they control. 
Cattle population has fallen 10 percent; 
hogs, 25 percent. 

In Germany itself, the Nazis have suf- 
fered far less for lack of food in this war 
than in the last. The sober truth is that 
Germany is 90 percent self-sufficient in 
calories. And this important fact allows 
the war to go on. 

The overcrowded country of Japan is 
nearly self-sufficient in foodstuffs, except 
for rice which she now gets in abundance 
from Burma and China. Hunger, how- 
ever, stalks Jap-occupied areas. Some re- 
ports from Hong Kong estimate deaths 
from extreme hunger at 1,000 per day. 


Our Greatest Problem. World hunger is 
thus seen as one of the greatest problems of 
the century. The easy and impractical so- 
lution is to visualize America as Uncle Sam 
to the whole world, passing out bread and 
cookies to a billion outstretched, emaciated 
hands. It is to the credit of Appleby and 
those around him who are charting the 
world food and agriculture council that 
they know the picture as impractical. We do 
not have the food, and we probably do not 
have the will even if we had the food, de- 
spite our traditional role as an internation- 
al Santa Claus. 


What Can Be Done? But we can, in the 
minds of those who are causing a world 
farm organization to come into being, en- 
courage an increase in the standard of 
living of the masses the world around. 

“That is the Freedom from Want Pro- 
gram,” Appleby says. “It can be achieved, 
as freedom from fear can be achieved, only 
by substituting international co-operation 
lor the excess of international competition 
from which the world is suffering.” It is 
significant that the Appleby thinking has 
many echoes in “conservative” halls. 

When, and if, Congress approves U. S. 
participation in the world organization it 
initiated and sponsored, a governing 
council representing all the nations will be 
created, This will be directed by an execu- 
lve committee chosen by the council. A 
Director General will be named, with a 
technical, internal staff under his direction. 

hen the effort to satisfy the world’s 
hunger can begin, It will be a long, slow 
process, complex in the greatest degree—a 
thoro test of whether international co- 
operation to make the world a better place 
is a practical reality in the 20th century or 
ull only a dreamy yearning. END 
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THIS SOLDIER 








MorTuHeEr: George, why do you 
have your hand in the alphabet 
soup? 

GEORGE: I’m groping for words. 


Why grope around to find a break- 
fast dish you'll like. Just reach 
for Wheaties, ‘‘Breakfast of 
Champions’’! Add milk and fruit. 
There’s eating that’s terrific. 
Tasty, and 
nourishing 

















“My advice to you, sir, is to return to your 
wife—but not until you've had your 
Wheaties." 


too. Wheaties are flakes of real 
whole wheat. A whole grain 
cereal. Second-helping good. 
What more could you ask? 


. . . 


“Ts it unlucky to postpone a 
wedding?” 
“Not if you keep on doing it.” 


BuT NO FAIR postponing that 
treat of sampling Wheaties. 
Have some tomorrow morning. 
“Breakfast of 
Champions”! 





of production, busy with farm chores, needs a nour- 
ishing breakfast every morning. One, say, that in- 
cludes Wheaties, ‘““Breakfast of Champions’’! 


"Wheaties", and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC, Minocapolis, Mina. 
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CLEANEASY 





2 s 
The Milker Designed 
for Sanitation! 
A clean milking machine means 
lower bacteria count--lower bac- 
teria count means more profit! 
That’s why we say, “Better milk 
with Clean-Easy”. Soon available 
in portable and track models of 
steel construction. Milks into ship- 
ping can, cream set can, or spark- 


ling glass milk pails. See your 
dealer at oncel gems 














j WRITE BEN H. ANDERSON MFG. CO., MADISON 3, WIS., DEPT. 11 
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| New booklet, just off the press, tells the 

complete story on sanitary milking machine ; 
{ operation, and why we say, “Better Milk 
| with Clean-Easy Milking Machines”. I 
go eee | 
R.F.D. No ! 
| Lo), a ae STATE i 
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Over a period of many years the Gehl has proved its 
ability to cut cleanly and throw more silage with less 
power. Built by specialists in feed machinery, the Gehl 
does a better job for more years. Fills silo, chops hay, 
makes grass silage—helps stretch the feed supply. If you 
own a Gehl, let your dealer help keep it in good order. 
We will build as many new Gehls as wartime restrictions 


permit. WRITE for colorful FREE catalog. 


New Gehl Forage Harvester 
Picks up hay and straw from 
windrow and chops it. Cuts 
standing corn. A few 
available in 1944. 
Builders of Hay 
Chopper-Silo Fillers, 
Hammer Mills, Forage 
Harvesters, Portable 
Truck - Mounted Mills 
and Coal Stokers, 


Gehi Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Dept. CF- 500 
West Bend, Wisconsin : J 
A_GEHL WINS FRIENDS WHEREVER IT GOES 
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Give Agriculture Back to the Farmers! 


[ From page 79 | 


That was something new in brief, pre- 
election promises! But since he was elected, 
Dewey has met frequently with the Con- 
ference Board of New York Farm Organi- 
zations. He has “‘consulted,” decided, and 
acted so that even the casual inquirer may 
learn quickly that farmers of his home 
state have great confidence in him. 


Dewey appreciates that he was elected 
as a Republican, and he is aware of the 
value of party organization, but judged by 
his public acts he has concentrated on do- 
ing a good job of administering to the wel- 
fare of all the people of the state. His rec- 
ord as Governor speaks for itself. He im- 
mediately made it known that efficiency 
and economy were his watchwords. He has 
decreased the budget and kept taxes down, 
and yet he points out that no essential 
service has suffered. 

With Dewey mentioned so prominently 
as a potential President, one might ex- 
pect to find the Capitol corridors at Albany 
buzzing with whisperings from the inner 
sanctum. Experienced political writers 
who know all the ropes are struck by an 
absence of this. 

Our next step, then, is to speculate on a 
Dewey “‘draft’’ and to try to piece out his 
probable program in relation to national 
agriculture, based on his known acts, his 
expressed philosophy, and what he is try- 
ing to do for farmers within his state. Such 
a projection stacks up about like this: 

1. Dewey would give agriculture back to 
the farmer, cut down the army of bureau- 
crats, unify agencies dealing with agricul- 
ture, and place practical men in charge. 

2. He would stress an economy of plenty, 
rather than one of scarcity, feeling that if 
we can help more people to have all they 
need to eat, we won’t have to worry about 
surpluses. 

3, As President he would stop consider- 
ing the farmer as the nation’s problem 
child and remember that agriculture— 
which produces food, clothing, and shelter 
—is the basis of all industry. 

4. He would give the farmer an oppor- 
tunity to obtain prices that are in adjust- 
ment with prices received by other groups 
of the population. 

5. He would insist that research should 
be used to the fullest extent to advance the 
welfare of the farmer, the consumer, and 
the nation, keeping in mind that Science 
has been responsible for much of the pro- 
gress in agriculture, better crops, and 
bigger yields. 

6. Dewey would develop trade with the 


rest of the world in the spirit of both 
neighborliness and good business, on a 
basis of fair exchange and of giving our o 
producers first chance to supply our market 

7. He would insist upon a sound pr 
gram for conserving the land for this and 
future generations, but in any such pro- 
gram would not conceal devices for regi- 
mentation. 

8. He feels that borrowed money is only 
deferred taxation. We can’t spend our 
way to prosperity and expect someone else 
to pay the bill. We must work, pay our 
share, and insist upon efficiency and econ- 
omy in government. 

The Governor practices what he preach- 
es. Far from spending all of the state’s in- 
come, this year he has laid aside a nest egg 
of 160 million dollars for postwar adjust- 
ments, But farmers have not found him 
niggardly in matters that counted. New 
funds have been provided for calfhood 
vaccination, artificial breeding, disease- 
control, and so forth. The budget of the 
State College of Home Economics was 
increased and for the first time it was given 
research funds for projects in human nu- 
trition and the like. 


Atruo the Democrats had been in con- 
trol of the State Government for 20 years 
and the G.O.P. faithful were clamoring for 
jobs, Dewey took his time to size things up 
before making any changes. His major ap- 
pointments have been outstanding. The 
commissionership of agriculture and mar- 
kets illustrates the point. The Governor 
looked over the field for six or eight 
months. Finally he decided upon Chester 
DuMond, long-time farmer, chairman of 
the Conference Board of New York Farm 
Organizations, and director of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

The wartime food and feed situation 
had assumed such serious aspects that the 
Governor set up an Emergency Food Com- 
mission as a branch of the State War 
Council. To its chairmanship he called 
one of the keenest.minds in agriculture, H. 
E. Babcock, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Cornell University, former 
general manager of the Co-operative 
Grange League Federation Exchange, and 
former president of the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Co-operatives. Commission 
members included the president of the 
independent feed dealers, representatives 
of the co-operatives, the state college, the 
farm organizations, a foremost nutrition 
authority, the state farm-manpower di- 
rector. [ Turn to page 34 
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“I can keep the oats in the pantry if you can figure out where to store the hay!” 
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Victory pace 4 


"Pe masses of heavy arma- 
¥ ment are now helping to 
write the prologue to victory. 


Fisher Body has produced its 
share of this armament — tanks, 
anti-aireraft guns, gun-breech 
housings, fighting planes, bomb- 
ers and delicate flying instru- 


ments. 


To do this we had to disregard the 
normal limits of our business, 
and build products entirely new 
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to us. We had to explore technical 
fields foreign to us. We had to 


enlarge our plant facilities. 


Looking back on those hectic 
days and nights of conversion, we 
realize that an understanding of 
true craftsmanship proved to be, 
literally, a lifesaver. Precision 
work on armament came easily 
to precision workmen. Long- 
acquired skills and crafts met 
demands for the most ex- 
treme accuracy. 


or GEN EF RAL 


The Army-Navy “E” flies above four Fisher Body 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Navy “E,”’ with four stars, is flown by still another 
Fisher Body plant for its naval ordnance work, 


And an important reason why 
Fisher Body has yet to fail at a 
war job is because craftsmanship 
has never yet failed us. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


NBC Network 


Quan’ 
BORY BY 


M0 t20..8..5 

















54 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 








Books—Mitk and Milk Products, by Eckles, 
Combs, and Macy. Here is a book that gives up-to- 
the-minute information on chemistry and bacteri- 
ology of milk, on everyday dairy processes, on dairy 
products manufacture, on dairy testing, on dairy 
calculations. Illustrated, 380 pages, cloth, $3.50. 
Send money to Successful Farming. 


new [EAT CUP! 


SIMPLE 2-PIECE UNIT MILKS FASTER—CLEANS IN A JIFFY 
Nothing like it. Milks up to 25% faster, cleaner, with 
less strippings. Cleans in a minute and is ready to use 
again. Sticks on better to any size, shape teat. Our Style 
B cup made especially for De Laval machines. Our 
Style A cups are unexcelled for McCormick-Deering, 
Sears, Empire, Universal and similar machines. Just 
two parts to clean, the one-piece life- 
time shell and the one-piece rubber 
inflation. No threads, a rings, no GUARANTEE 
gadgets, no assembling tools needed. You may re- 
Let us prove at our risk that the turn cups 
Maes teat cup is the finest you ever b4 it hin 30 
used—send at once for details of our <1e ane ove 

‘ ann all your 
money back trial and trade-in offer. money back. 
Write today stating name of milker. (gummed 
R. E. Maes, 906 W. Mich. Ave., Marshall, Mich. 
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Grass silage, grass 
pasture, grass gar- 
dens—the poultry. 
man’s protection from 


grave feed shortage 


WROOr 


Ir SOMEONE offered to give you a 20- 
percent protein feed for poultry, fortified 
in Vitamins A and G, containing reason- 
able amounts of other vitamins and min- 
erals, and readily available, you’d be 
interested, wouldn’t you? Young, tender, 
green grass is just exactly that kind of 
feed. 

Bus Walters of Vineland, New Jersey, 
certainly thinks so, at least with regard 
to the use of grass silage —and grass silage 
is only one way of using grass. He says: 
“I think well-preserved grass silage is 
wonderful stuff—especially in this war 
emergency, when many. of our essential 
feeds which happen to be richest in Vita- 
mins A and G and minerals are unob- 
tainable or are in reduced supply.” He 
claims that grass silage gives layers won- 
derful appetites and he finds better re- 
sults in health and production. 

Another supporter of grass is Mrs. 
William Sipp, Peoria County, Illinois. 
She says: ““Green-oats pasture, also al- 
falfa, gives me a rate of growth and a 
health condition not equalled by chicks 
not getting fresh, green feed.” 


We KNOW that 1944 poultry feeds 
may need some fortifying with A; grass 
offers the cheapest and possibly the best 
source. Not only is grass a valuable. feed 
for Vitamin A, but it also contains an 
appreciable amount of Vitamin G, an- 
other vitamin not so plentiful now that 
milk has gone to war. Besides the vita- 
min value of grass, the protein value, 
which may run as high as 30 percent, 
is extremely important. All in all, grass 
looks like a must. 

There are three good ways of putting 
grass into the poultry ration: grass silage, 
grass gardens, and grass pasture. 

Grass silage is rapidly becoming part 
of the feeding program of a good many 
poultry flocks, especially in the eastern 
part of the country. Increases in egg pro- 
duction and hatchability are reported 
following its use. 

What is grass silage? It is finely-cut 
grass mixed with cane molasses and wa- 
ter. Its value depends to a great extent 
on the age and succulence of the grass 
and its preservation. The value of the 
molasses in the mixture is probably con- 
siderable. Certainly it contributes to the 
palatability. 

There are two common methods being 
used for storing the mixture: in barrels 
and in silos. The latter is considered the 
more practical for the commercial op- 
erator. For the small flock owner, the 


MQ 
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barrel container works out quite well 
because it permits putting up grass thru- 
out the entire growing period. 

As previously stated, the value of the 
silage depends almost entirely on the 
quality of the grass used, and the em- 
phasis should be placed on young, tender 
grass, finely cut. Grass mixtures are 
recommended. Good Kentucky bluegrass 
is quite desirable, also second- or third- 
cutting alfalfa. Keep in min:i that green 
feed cut with a field mower will need to 
be recut before being made into silage. 


ce 

Tue proof of the pudding is in the 
eating of it.”’ Following the same logic, 
the advice of a man who has been one of 
the pioneers of grass silage for poultry 
feeding should be sound and practical. 
This is what he recommends in making 
and feeding grass silage: “In the past 
three years, I have used only milk barrels 
for preserving grass silage, and the fol- 
lowing is the way I pack it. I put the grass 
in the barrel and pack it tightly until the 
barrel is level full. Then I put two, hallf- 
round boards just a trifle smaller than the 
top of the barrel on top of the grass and 
weight it down with about 200 pounds 
of concrete blocks. Then I add about 20 
gallons of the 1-to-8 molasses-water mix- 
ture. 

‘Naturally, this grass will settle quite 
rapidly. Putting up several barrels a day 
in this manner would find one on the 
following morning with as many barrels 
not over two-thirds full. So I take some 
of the packed grass from the barrels filled 
last and fill the barrels of the earlier 
packed lot of the same day, weight it 
down, and repeat this system until the 
barrel is packed tight, level full. After 
allowing the pack to stand for a couple 
of days I then put on the barrel top. 


To PUT the head of the barrel on, 
one has to remove the two top hoops 
first, so that the staves can spread out t0 
allow the top to fit in the groove. When 
the top is fitted into place, tighten both 
hoops and make it airtight. 

“Tf the original top of the barrel is not 
available, put about two thicknesses 
tar paper on top and have the second top § 
hoop put over the outer edge of paper @ 
make the barrel airtight. Use tar paper 
between top of silage and barrel top. 

“The best place to keep silage in bat 
rels is a cool, moist place; a cellar or pit | 
would be satisfactory. 

‘Few of us have realized that grass of 
grass silage is an excel- [ Turn to page 
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VOLUME MANUFACTURING of quality cars was the end purpose — never lost sight of 
at Plymouth. Design, research, engineering _all were co-ordinated and directed 
this one objective. Plymouth buiit great cars because its sypreme interest 
was in building them. That quality reputation 1s upheld today in the quantity 
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ou all but broke your back last year meeting your big food quota. Now 

\ along comes the government and says—we must have more, still more 
food to win the war! And somehow, some way, you'll do it again. And make a 
good profit at the same time. 

You'll see that your bins are tight and dry so the grain doesn’t spoil. 

You'll remember to put your hard-to-replace machinery under cover when 
not in use so rust doesn’t show it up. 

You'll furnish the best possible shelter for your livestock to insure economical 
production. 

You'll fix small repairs right away, before they grow into big, time-taking jobs. 

If your farm buildings get beyond the point where a little paint or a few nails 
are all they need—see your U-S-S Roofing and Siding Dealer. He may be able 
to supply you with enough new steel sheets for urgent repairs. 


Plan for the future . . . send for FREE helps 





And plan now for the efficient new structures 
you'll want for a big-producing, big-money- 
making farm as soon as building materials are 
released in greater quantities. You’ll get expert 
help from our free Farm Plan Service.We offer 


U-S-S STEEL ROOFING AND SIDING. 


plans for cattle shelters, machinery sheds, 
poultry brooder houses and range shelters, 
Ask your U-S-S Dealer to order the plans you 
want. Orwrite: Agricultural Extension Bureau, 
609 Carnegie Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 








Give Agriculture Back 


to the Farmers! 
[ From page 30 | 


The Governor has been prompt 
recognize the acuteness of the state’s farm 
labor problem and, within a day after th: 
State Agricultural Defense Committee ap- 
pealed to him, had an expediter on the job 
The State Farm Manpower Servic: 
tackled the problem in a realistic manner, 
combing every source for labor and eve: 
making use of the six state schools of agri- 
culture to train inexperienced persons 


Wuen farmers asked for funds for a 
artificial breeding program, he agre 
Saying that such a program could be 
great step toward improving the standard 
of animals on the farms where milk 
produced. 

When he saw that the feed situation af- 
fected all the states of the Northeast he got 
the governors together to set up the North- 
eastern Governors Feed Committee. He 
named as his representative Dr. William | 
Myers, dean of the State College of Agri- 
culture and former governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

There is no doubt that the Governor en- 
joys his job. If he hasn’t taken time out to 
hurl bricks at the New Deal it is because 
he is not built that way. If he has not 
come forth as the saviour of his country 
his friends say that it is because he dislikes 
the pose, especially as he views a field 
crowded with men proposing all sorts of 
panaceas. Dewey has shown keen ap- 
preciation of the fact that many people 
think for themselves. He doesn’t make 
many speeches, avoiding them on the 
ground that he has more'serious work to do. 
He works quietly. He believes the boss 
should set a good example, which explains 
why he takes his job seriously, and puts 
in farmer’s hours at it. 


Tuar, to date, is the sum total of infor- 
mation on Thomas E. Dewey as the farm- 
er’s man. On the past we have his not 
unsatisfactory record; on the future he 
won’t talk. After the conventions he may, 
and then I’m going to have my ear glued 
to the Albany line! 


Note: We're going to have our ears glued 
there, too—and to the Washington line as well. 
Because, once the candidates are chosen, it 1s 
the intention of Successful Farming to give 
space to the representatives of both parties to 
speak their election pieces. Watch for them— 
and rest assured that your guess as to who the 
speakers will be is as good as ours! Right now, 
as we read our “‘Farmer Speaks,” it looks lke 


Dewey versus F.D.R.—The Editors 





“Would that mean we could go back 
home to the Washington zoo in 1945?" 
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The Farm Outlook 
[ From page 4 | 


orted from Argentina (if ship bottoms can 

be found) for use in Eastern livestock feed- 
ing areas. In any case, it looks as tho the 
carry-over of domestic corn next fall will be 
as little as 150 million bushels, compared 
to 300 million last fall, and 492 million 
in the autumn of 1942. 


Milk Output. Recent Government , re- 
ports show some improvement over earlier 
estimates in the volume of milk production 
this season. If this keeps up, the total for 


the year may be close to last year’s flow of 


118 billion pounds, and thus make un- 
necessary any downward revisions in milk- 
marketing quotas. 

Production per cow has been running 
below last year’s figures, but there are two 
percent more cows. An additional increase 
of about two percent in cow population is 
expected by next January 1. Milk-feed 
price ratios (including the Government 
dairy feed payments) are higher than at 
this time last year, but the butterfat-feed 
ratio is lower. Fitting together all the 
pieces of Government action to force a shift 
out of beef cattle and hogs into the produc- 
tion of milk leads one to believe that a high 
record volume of 129 billion pounds of 
milk may be produced next year. 


Wool Gathering. The 1944 wool-buying 
program of the War Food Administration 
(the purchase of the 1944 production at 
ceiling prices) is expected to yield produc- 
ers about 160 million dollars this year, or 
about the same as in 1942 and 1943. But 
production costs have increased, and to 
this extent the net income of the wool 
growers will be reduced. 

Currently, the sale of domestic wool at 
ceiling prices by WFA is practically limited 
to the production of military goods in 
which the use of domestic wool is required. 
Mills manufacturing civilian goods are 
buying the lower-priced foreign wools in- 
stead. The WPA still holds 180 million 
pounds of last year’s purchases, and will 
add about 400 million more this year. The 
total is much more than the expected re- 
quirements for military goods. Sooner or 
later, the WFA will be compelled to sell its 
domestic holdings at a loss if the domestic 
market for wool for civilian goods is not to 


be sacrificed to foreign producers. 


Scrambled Eggs. Producer prices for 
eggs have improved since the winter and 
spring drops which necessitated emergency 
action by the WFA to support prices. That 
experience was pretty disillusioning to 
producers, and it enlarged the question 
mark as to the ability of Government to 
support prices on eggs or any other perish- 
able commodity in excess of physical as- 
sembling, processing, storage, and distri- 
bution facilities. Possibly the best that can 
be expected is that support prices can be 
implemented to cushion a price decline; 
that is, to prevent the greater decline which 
might occur in the absence of any support 
at all. Anyhow, much of the zip was taken 
out of egg producers this spring when the 
egg-iced price ratio dropped below pre- 
war figures. We wouldn’t wager at this 
time that this season’s record production 
will be exceeded or even duplicated next 
year 


Winter Wheat. While big tanks are as- 
sembied over there = the invasion 
7 


‘ront, the combines urn to page 42 
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Keep your car, truck, and tractor at 





work by having the plugs cleaned 
and re-gapped regularly. Replace 
worn plugs with precision-built 


AC’s. You will get quicker starting 





and more engine power. 
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CLEAN SPARK PLUGS 
SAVE UP TO ONE GAL- 
LON OF GAS IN TEN 






BUY WAR BONDS-—BRING VICTORY QUICKER 
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YOU NEEDN'T 
DO WITHOUT YouR 
COLEMAN 
APPLIANCES 


Coleman PARTS 


Keep ’Em Working 


OUR DEALER 
FIXED OUR LAMP, 
LANTERN AND 
IRON LIKE NEW 


You needn’t do without the brilliant light 


of your Coleman Lamp or Lantern. You can 
continue to have the convenient, helpful 


use of your Coleman Iron or Stove. Your 


Coleman dealer has the parts and repairs 
to keep them working like new. Have your 
Coleman Appliance repaired and renewed 
now. If your dealer is out of the needed 
parts, have him order them at once. “Keep 
"Em Working” until new Coleman Appli- 
ances are again available. 


FREE BOOKLET telling “How to Make 
"Em Work Like New” mailed on re- 
quest. Send postcard for your copy. 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., 
mre est Dept. SF 24 
Pep Rey Wichita, Kans. 
Chicago, ll. 
Philadelphia,Pa. 











From sun-up to sun-down horses and 
mules are giving sweat-soaked hours to 
the vital job of raising food to win the 
wars Give these faithful soldiers of the 
plow the protection they need to keep 
the home plows turning. . the two-way 
protection of collar-pads that prevents 
sore shoulders and collar choke.* 


Ta-pat-co 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
GREENFIELD, OMI0 





* orf 
THROAT FOR FREE 
SREATHING UNDER LOAD 





Only ONE application a year to poultry house 
Money-bock GUARANTEE. Free circular. Write 


CARBOLINEUM CO. Dept 7 + Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


” CARBOLINEUM Kies MITES / 
S . 
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The Farm Quizbox 


“Suppose the boss'll know what to do?” 
(See question 8) 


How have you been doing on “The 
Farm Quizbox” lately? We have been 
pretty easy with you. But that’s all over 
now. For each question answered cor- 
rectly score 5 points. If you score (a) 85 
to 95 points—no one will believe you, in- 
cluding us. (b) 75 to 85 points—it could 
happen here and there. (c) 65 to 75 
points—that’s more like it. (d) 50 to 60 
points—not good. (e) 35 to 45 points 

we didn’t mean to make it that tough. 


1. Synthetic manure made from corn- 
stalks and chemicals can be made in 
three to six months. For use on vegetables 
this synthetic product is (a) as effective as 
cow manure. (b) not satisfactory. (c) 
better than cow manure. 


2. Recent experiments have shown that 
the use of ground corncobs in the daily 
menu of steers will lower feed costs about 
as follows: (a) none. (b) about $2.50 per 
hundredweight. (c) about 50 cents per 
hundredweight. 


3. Here’s an old one that we bet you 
don’t know the answer to. What is the 
best way to dry up a cow? (a) Stop milk- 
ing at once. (b) Stop milking gradually. 
(c) Milk once a week. 


4. Next time you are caught in a storm 
in the field think of this one. During a 
storm it is best to (a) try and reach a cave 
or depression. (b) run up a hill. (c) 
make for a tree. 


5. What about controlling sex of cattle? 
Would you say (a) it can be done? (b) 
it is not possible? (c) it is possible? 


6. Tomato-wilt fungus has prevented 
profitable tomato production in many 
parts of the United States. A practical 
solution to this problem is offered thru 
(a) a new tomato called “Pan-America.” 
(b) a new spray. (c) a new fertilizer. 


7. Do you worry? What causes the indi- 
gestion, cramps, and nausea that often 
go with worry? Science now believes it 
may be caused by (a) a fear and worry 
chemical in the blood. (b) high blood 


pressure. (c) worry waves in the brain. 


8. Suppose your apple trees were girdled 
by rabbits this winter. You could best 
obtain the recovery of the trees if you 
would (a) paint wounds. (b) spray. (c) do 
a prompt job of bridge grafting. 


9. The next time you buy mash for your 
chickens you will get more meat per 
pound of mash if you get (a) a coars 
mash. (b) a fine mash. (c) a mash mixed 
with sawdust. 


10. That crazy cow who likes to crash 
thru your fences isn’t crazy at all. She is 
just looking for (a) a friend. (b) more 
fertile soil. (c) a drink. 


11. If you were to place individual and 
separate piles of oats, corn, wheat, milk, 
fish meal, bran, salt, and so forth befor 
your chicks they (a) would not eat a 


balanced meal. (b) would eat a bal- 
anced meal. 


12. Guess this question. A ring around 
the moon is a sign of coming rain or snow 
This statement is (a) true. (b) false. 


13. Do you have some fine wood shavings 
or sawdust on your place? Would you 
say it could be made into good fertilize: 
by (a) letting it lie in the sun? (b) adding 
cow urine? (c) watering daily? 


14. If you are unfortunate enough to 
have some soft corn you will probably 
obtain a greater return from it by (a 
selling it for cash. (b) feeding it t 
livestock. 


15. When cattle rub off big spots of hair 
it usually means they (a) are just shedding 
some hair. (b) have an itchy back. (c) 
have lice. 


16. A dog’s tail is usually chopped off for 
his health. Kerosene mixed with milk 
makes a good remedy for fleas. Of these 
statements (a) the first is false and the 


second true. (b) both are true. 


17. A common food that you eat every 
day contains two of the deadliest pol 
sons. Is it (a) salt? (b) bread? (c) pepper? 


18. Many fathers—and mothers, too 
have disliked the high heels daughtet 
wears. The originator of these It 
styles” was (a) Queen Mary of Eng! ind. 
(b) Marie Antoinette. (c) Louis XIV. 


19. Can you guess when milk-drying was 
first done on a large scale? (a) During 
the Civil War. (b) In 1918-1920. (c) In 
1933. 

For correct answers see page 80 
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PRINCE ALBERT 

IS GRAND TOBACCO 
MILDER YET 

RICHER. THE BITE IS 

OUT, THE TASTE IS IN! 

LOADS RIGHT, SMOKES 


COOLER, DRAWS FREE 


pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 
handy pocket pack- 
age of Prince 





Tunes Out Static in Air—and in “Makin’s” Smokes! 


HE’S A RADIO “HAM” and he loves it, 
Ed Hunter does. But he’s still fonder of 
that ripe, well-aged P. A. “Rolls right,” 
says Ed; “no spilling, bunching, or thin- 
ning out. Draws free, stays lit.” 


(ie. 7am 
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Grows Rare Trees—Enjoys Pure Pipe-Joy! 


EVEN MANGO TREES take to George Shaw’s 
“budding.” A swell hobby and “twice the fun,” 
says George, “when smoking Prince Albert. No 
soggy, bitter heel to P. A.” He adds: “There’s 


no other tobacco 


like it.” 


IT'S THE 
COMFORT SMOKE, 





PRINCE ALBERT! $0 
MILD, AND YET RICH TASTE \ 
TO HIT THE SPOT. CRIMP : 

CUT TO ROLL FASTER, 
EASIER, NEATER 


70 
fine roll- your -own 
cigarettes in every i) ) 


RING) " 


handy pocket pack- } E 
age of Prince (a 
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GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, by Jonathan 
Swift, is the source of a famous tribute 
to farmers which is especially appropriate 
now that America’s food production goals 
for 1944 are the greatest in history. 


Said Swift: ‘‘. .. whoever could make two 
ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow 
upon a spot of ground where only one grew 
before, would deserve better of mankind, and 
do more essential service to his country than 
the whole race of politicians put together.” 


In spite of desperate shortages of man- 
power and machinery, the farmer, by dint 
of harder work and longer hours, is pushing 
the production of food for freedom to new 
high levels. He is using his machinery with 
greater efficiency than ever before. And 
calling on his mechanical helpers for extra 
duty, he is in turn giving them extra care 
in maintenance and lubrication. This ex- 
plains why so many farmers have concen- 
trated on quality in all farm lubricants. 


Every day, more and more of them are 
seeking the advice and help of Phillips 
Agents in choosing the best Phillips lubri- 
cant for each particular farm job. This infor- 
mation, advice, and suggestions; all based 
on definite engineering data, are yours for 
the asking. 


And don’t forget this helpful fact, when 
you want to select a quality motor oil: 
Phillips offers a number of oils because 
preferences vary, and so do pocketbooks. 
But when you want our dest oil, there is 
no need for doubt. wim tells you frankly 
that Phillips 66 Motor Oil is our finest quality 

. the highest grade and greatest value 
. among all the oils we offer to farm 
car-owners like yourself. 
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Making two ears of corn grow 
where only one grew before 
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LAUGHING 








An IRATE politician came in to se 
the editor. 
“Did your libelous sheet say I \ 
liar and a scoundrel?” 
“It didn’t,” replied the editor qu 
“Well, some paper in this town « 
“Must have been our contemp: 
down the street. We never print 
news.” 


















A lank, disconsolate-looking farmer 
stood on the steps of the courthouse « 
ing a political meeting. 

“Do you know who’s talking n 
asked a reporter, “‘or are you just going 
in?” 

“No sir; I’ve just come out,” said the 
farmer, “‘and our Congressman, whom 
we elected last year, is talking.” 

“What about?” asked the reporter 

“Well,” replied the farmer, passing 
his hand across his brow, “She didn’t say.” 






















The old method of keeping the stomac! 
fit was to fill it with pork and turni; 
greens, then place it between a couple of 
plow handles. 















FREE. Send for your copy 
of PHILFARMER 


This condensed farm magazine is 
packed with pictures, information, en- 
tertainment. There’s something in it 
for every member of the farm beh 
To receive copies regularly, send your 
name today to: Philfarmer, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 








IT'S PHILLIPS FINEST QUALITY 


— 


*3 Perro.eum ¢ 





For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 














Mr. Nitt: “I’m nobody’s fool.” 
Miss Witt: “‘Don’t worry, you’ll find 
your mate!” 













OSCAR Sends a V-Mail 


The last heard from Corporal Frank R 
Davenport, creator of Successful Farming’ 
famous Oscar, the Calf, was the V-mail 
holiday greeting reproduced below. Edi- 
torial efforts to inspire further Oscars 
have been to no avail; Corporal Daven- 
port is understandably busy. However 
letters from readers might do the trick 
and to that end we give you his Arm) 
address: Corporal Frank Davenport, 
ASN 37423202, H.Q.E.B.S.—APO 51’, 
Care of Postmaster, New York City 
Whether or not we can lure him back toa 
drawing pad, he’ll be glad to hear from 
you about your farm. He told us he missed 
Farmerica like the dickens! 
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AT LIFE 


Pastor: “Good morning, May. I hear 
God hassent you twolittle twin brothers.” 

Little May: “Yes, sir, and He knows 
where the money’s coming from, too. 
Daddy szid so.” 


A young Air Corps officer stationed 
somewhere in Egypt was flying near the 
Great Pyramid, carrying out exercises in 

avigation and discovering his geogra- 
hical position with a sextant. 

After a series of involved and confused 
calculations, he turned suddenly to his 
pilot and said, “Take off your hat.” 

“Why?” asked the pilot. 

“Because according to my calculations 
ve are now inside St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 


[hen there was the farmer who posted 
the notice outside his chicken coop: 

Anvone found here at night will be 
found here the next morning.” 


THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 


And Bighouse if Caught, Huh? 


Help Wanted—Man or woman for 
Ingomar Route. Big money if you are a 


rustler.—Calvert (Mo.) Express. 
Accompanists, No Doubt 


For Sale—Dining-room suite, upright 
piano and several odd nieces.—Delphos 
V. J.) Examiner. 


Gosh, Was She That Bad? 


During the tea, Martha Honeck 
played love songs and Elsie Vanders and 
Joan Elkins soured at a table centered 
with red and white carnations.—Mc- 
Henry (Fla.) Tribune. 


Bet This One Sold Quick! 
For Sale—1936 Pontiac 4-door, A-1 
condition, good rubber, radio, heater, 


seat lovers. Pat Dole. Phone 25.—Alvin- 
Ohio) Chronicle. 


EUNICE. “She's a little bit touchy about 
her looks now that her front teeth are gone.” 
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MEDICAL AUTHORITIES 
AVOM PHALIP MORRIS 


Proved less irritating to 





the smoker’s nose and throat! 





WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP MORRIS, EVERY CASE 
eo] Mali tie Vale], Me) ae. le)) mie): mad.| ley.) cede) !) adem) le). 4), che 
EITHER CLEARED UP COMPLETELY, OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED! 


Facts reported in medical journals on clinical tests made by distinguished 


doctors. 


Mr 
Mapes 


CALL FOR PHILIP MORRIS 


Finer flavor a less irritation ... America’s FINEST Cigarette! 

















CHARLES 
“of great strength” means “grace” 


You'll be surprised at the meanings of 
some of your friends’ names. Have fun 
looking them up in ‘“‘WHAT’S IN A 
NAME?” — the new cartoon-illustrated 
book that everybody’s talking about. 

The Ethyl Corporation would like to 
send you this fascinating booklet free be- 
cause we think it will help you to remem- 
ber our name and what it means: 

“ETHY Lisa trade mark name. It stands 
for antiknock fluid made only by 
the Ethyl Corporation. Our war 
job is manufacturing this fluid for 
improving fighting gasoline.” 


FREE coron-uws- 


TRATED BOOK GIVES MEAN- 
INGS OF OVER 900 MEN’S 
AND WOMEN’S NAMES. 
JUST SEND COUPON—NO 
MONEY—NO OBLIGA- 
TION OF ANY SORT. 


| “WHAT’S IN A NAME?" 
| Dept. D3R, Box 53, New York 8, N.Y. 
Please send me a free copy of “What's in 
a Name?” 





| City & State coeccsocoseoescoeeees eevee 


ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee od 


CHOLERA 
DANGER 


Hog cholera is already striking in many 
communities. Spring pigs should be vacci- 
nated NOW, unless you want to risk losing 
your entire drove. Remember there is no 
cure for cholera and vaccination IN AD- 
VANCE is the ONLY protection. Every 
day’s delay means greater risk. 





Call your Veterinarian, and have your pigs 
vaccinated now. He knows WHEN and 
HOW to do the work properly. His skilled 
and scientific service is the best swine in- 
surance you can have. 


Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 





Easy herd treatment. Mix in slop or 
dry feed. Safe, effective, inexpensive. 
Buy at Dr. Salsbury dealers—feed, drug, 
produce stores, hatcheries. Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Ia. 








Beat the Weeds for More Bushels 


[ From page 23 | 


In using these implements it should be 
kept in mind that the principle of their use 
lies in the fact that the resistance of the 
corn plant to the cultivation given is great- 
er than that of the weeds. Of course these 
light implements may be used after plant- 
ing before the corn is up, but later the 
corn must be able to withstand the action 
of the teeth or hoes without serious in- 
jury. Much damage to the corn plants 
may be done if these cultivating imple- 
ments are used just as the delicate corn 
sprouts are breaking thru the surface of 
the soil. And, of course, they have little or 
no influence on deep-rooted weeds which 
are as resistant to the cultivation as the 
corn plants. 


By USING a rotary-hoe attachment or 
rotary shields on the conventional corn 
cultivator having sweeps or shovels, it is 
possible to secure the advantages of the 
rotary hoe for early cultivation with little 
additional expense for machinery. With 
this combination it is possible to carry out 
the first cultivation at high speed, three 
to four miles per hour. The rotary hoe 
works best at reasonably high speeds. 

It was found in the experiments cited 
that sweeps were better than pointed 
shovels for high-speed tractor cultivation. 
The shovels lift the soil so bigh that it falls 
on the corn plants. Sweeps wide enough 
for their tracks to overlap should be se- 
lected, so that all of the surface between 
the rows will be thoroly cultivated. In our 
experience sweeps are much to be pre- 
ferred over narrow shovels which do not 
cover the entire surface and make it possi- 
ble for deep-rooted weeds to be missed. 

The most difficult place to destroy weeds 
is near the corn plants. First-time cultiva- 
tion which does not destroy these weeds is 
largely a waste of effort; the weeds in the 
middle space between the rows may be 
destroyed later. 


ExperIMents have shown that an ef- 
fective cultivation at the time the corn is 
eight to 10 inches high may give fairly 
good control without much further atten- 
tion. Corn grows very rapidly after this 
time and quickly shades the ground. Once- 
over cultivation is not to be recommended, 
but the above experience illustrates the 
importance of thoro cultivation at the 
right time. 

With wide, fast-moving tractor cultiva- 
tors it is important that the equipment shall 
be as free as possible from clogging which 
results in poor work and lost time. The 


best cultivating device as far as freedom 
from clogging is concerned is the disk. 
When properly adjusted the disk will 
operate thru heavy trash or vines. The 
disk moves considerable soil and may 
produce undesirable ridges. Under con- 
ditions of excessive trash, two pairs of disks 
for each row may be used with the inside 
pair set to throw the soil away from corn 
plants during the first cultivation. When 
set to throw the soil toward the plants, 
deflectors may be used to prevent the soi] 
lifted by the disks from falling on the 
corn. A disk hiller, the term usually give: 
to a disk blade mounted on a shank, is a 
difficult device to adjust, not only on ac- 
count. of its action on the soil but als 
because of the heavy side thrust. 

One of the most useful devices tried in 
the investigations described is the weeder 
attachment. This is mounted to the rear 
of the tractor (as shown on page 22) and 
not only partially erases the tractor whee! 
tracks but also drags many of the weeds 
to the surface and frees them from the soil 
assuring that they will not survive. The 
attachment is essentially a second culti- 
vator. The tractor, since it is generall) 
used for operations requiring more power 
than cultivating, has a surplus of power 
for cultivation. 


Tue only purpose of check-rowing corn 
is to provide for cross-cultivation, an aid to 
the control of weeds in the row. In other 
respects drilled corn is to be preferred. 
With an increased interest in planting 
corn rows on the contour, which inter- 
feres with checking, weed control without 
cross-cultivation is of much interest. It has 
been demonstrated that if weeds are de- 
stroyed in the row when small, reasonably 
good control can be secured. Thus it is 
important to destroy the weeds before the 
corn is thru the surface and again just as 
another crop of weeds is getting started 
Of course, weed control in listed corn is 
comparatively easy, because there is th 
opportunity of smothering the weeds as the 
lister furrow is filled with soil. The furrow 
also aids in the early cultivations in guid- 
ing the cultivator accurately on the row 
The increased interest on the part of 
farmers, manufacturers, and experiment 
station workers in weed control poi! 
definitely to improved practices in corn 
cultivation. It is a fair speculation to sa) 
that the possibilities of mechanical powe! 
for operating cultivating mechanisms have 
not been fully realized and that some out- 
standing developments are ahead. END 








“Sure flying low, isn't he?” 
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It’s surprising how much more you can do 





with some Extra Time and Extra Energy 


Think what you could do if you 
were given an extra hour every 
day and extra energy to use it. 

It might mean the extra profit 
from milking a couple of more 
cows, feeding out a few more hogs 
or steers, raising a larger poultry 
flock or putting in a bigger 
garden. 

But who wants to plan extras 
like these, no matter how profit- 
able, with a sore back and achy 
muscles from hard manual work? 

Extra time and extra energy 
can come from only one source— 
modern farm machinery that not 
only saves time, but also saves 
your strength. Old-fashioned 


leave a man so tired at night 
that all he wants to do is eat and 
go to bed. 

This is where the Ford-Fergu- 
son Tractor and Ferguson Imple- 
ments are revolutionizing power 
farming. All the hard back-and- 
arm labor is taken out of their 
operation. Just a touch of your 
finger tips on a small control 
lever does all the heavy work. 

What a difference this makes 
at the end of the day, not only in 
how you feel, but in your whole 
outlook on life. Half the battle’s 
over when you feel like doing 
more. Then with the pep to back 
up your plan it’s surprising how 





power equipment that re- 
quires the back-breaking 
drudgery of tugging and 
hauling at _ stiff-acting, 
long, heavy levers can 








much more you will get 
done. And how much more 
in better living and extra 
profits you will have to 
show for it. 








HARRY FERGUSON, INC. * Dearborn, Michigan 








AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF IMPLE- 
MENT WORKING DEPTH SAVES 
YOUR TIME AND ENERGY 


The Ford-Ferguson Tractor re- 
places “‘the hard way”’ with modern 
finger .tip control. It takes over the 
tough back-and-arm labor of set- 
ting and controlling the depth at 
which ground tools work... and 
does it automatically. 

All you do is move a small con- 
trol lever by the mere touch of your 
finger tips. Then, a mechanical 
brain and automatic muscles of 
steel do the rest. 

Let your Ferguson Dealer show 
how this modern farming machine 


will save your time, and make 


farming easier and more profitable. 
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DOCTOR of 
“42 MOTORS 


He might have said “‘Scram!”’ He 
might have said, **Beat it—I’m 
busy!”’ 

But he didn’t! Not the Doctor of 
Motors. In spite of a work-jammed 
shop, he took time out to help a 
little pal whose ‘‘car’’ had “broke 
down.”’ And with a smile. 


For the Doctor of Motors is the 
kind of man who remembers how 
big a little fellow’s troubles can be 
—toa little fellow. 


Yes, there’s something you can’t 
forget about a man like this. 


The Doctor of Motors won’t let 
you down. He is painstaking in his 
work, exacting in his demands. 


And, he insists on piston rings 
that save oil, gas and increase power 
in your car, truck, or tractor. 


That is why he installs Perfect 
Circle Piston Rings in ever increas- 
ing millions every year. 


The Perfect Circle Companies, 
Hagerstown, Indiana, U. S. A., and 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 





SK Care for your car for your country 
Install 


your con io old 
enough to amoke = 
it's time to wwtall 


Perfect Cincler 
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Keep on fighting with War Bonds 











The Farm Outlook 

[ From page 35 | 

over here are being readied for anot! 
winter-wheat harvest estimated to 
some 600 million bushels. This is abo 
million bushels more than earlier estin 
If we can get 300 million bushels of s; 
wheat in addition, the total supply (i 
ing 300 million carry-over) will top 1 
million bushels for 1944-45. But this i 
million bushels less than in 1943-44. D 
pearance of wheat this season is estin 
at 1,260 million bushels, the largest i: 
history. Maintained at this level, 
quantities must be imported next s 
to keep our economy rolling. 


Milkweed. Less milkweed will be f 
around this summer if the Governm« 
financed War Hemp Industry succeeds 
its drive to get town and country y 
sters to harvest more than 15 milli 
pounds of the pods in 21 northern states 
The milkweed floss will be extracted at a 
plant at Petoskey, Michigan, for use in lif 


yield one pound of floss, valued as highl 
as kapok in floatation properties. Kapok 
used to come from Java. The pod gatherers 
will get 15 cents a 10-pound bag, plus five 
cents for drying, from local WHI buyers or 
by shipping the pods direct to the Petoskey 
plant. END 





Turns Eggs Easily 


Emer BOTHUM, former North Da- 
kota poultryman now in the Army, de- 
signed this device which quickly and easily 
turns eggs. It is a convenience for handling 
hatching eggs, in 30-dozen cases, whic! 
should be turned daily before delivery t 
the hatchery; and it can be used, too, wit! 
benefit for table eggs when frequent de- 
livery to market is not possible. 

The platform is made of three 1” x 4” 
pieces each 28” long, with a 1” x 2” stri 
30” long nailed at each end. Cleats 1” x 1 
along the length on each side hold the 
cases on the platform, and the platform 
supported at each end on a 2” x 8” board 
30” wide at the top but sawed at an angl 
from each end so that it rests on a 9” base 
The ends are braced by a 1”’ x 4” x 24 
board, under the platform. The frame 
holds two cases. For three cases, (as show! 
in the illustration) merely make the plat- 
form 42” long instead of 28”. 

Tipping the frame with cases and eggs 
has the same effect as most mammoth egg- 
turning devices, but both ends of eac! 
case must be filled evenly. 

A case completely filled in one end and 
empty in the other may turn all the wa 
over when tipped.—Walter J. Hunt 
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Cows, Crops, and 
Character 
[ From page 6 | 


As an aid in attaining that end, he has 
been manuring and fertilizing fields, and 
behind the cow stanchions he uses yearly 
three tons of lime, which also goes out to 
the fields. The clover in his rotation is a 
shotgun mixture of red clover, alsike, 
timothy, and volunteer sweet clover. 

Twenty acres of this farm are devoted 
to orchard, 18 in apples and two in 
peaches. Seven hives of bees facilitate 
pollination and offset sugar rationing. 

For several years Mr. Canary has been 
keeping records in co-operation with the 
Purdue University farm management de- 
partment. Altho taking approximately 11% 
hours’ time each week, he is firm in his 
belief that farm-record-keeping pays. 

Records enable Canary to discover 
which enterprises on his farm are paying 
best, and vice versa. Three years ago he cut 
down on his hog operations and increased 
dairying, but due to the help shortage, he 
has had to reverse the trend. 

And speaking of labor shortages, Mr. 
Canary is thankful for the help that his 
wife, two daughters, and son can lend. 
When the ‘“‘going gets tough,” his wife 
and daughters take over the job of cleaning 
the milking machines, and cleaning and 
sweeping the barn. All of his children can 
run the tractor. 

His oldest child, Sara, now approaching 
17, is in her eighth year of 4-H, and has 
carried projects in baking, food prepara- 
tion, sewing, clothing, canning, pigs, beef, 
and dairying. She is now serving her third 
year as a junior leader. She won the 
Kiwanis county achievement trophy for 
girls in 1943. 

Martha, 14, has been a 4-H member for 
four years, Carrying projects in food prep- 
aration, baking, clothing, beef, dairy, lambs, 
and poultry. Both she and Sara received 
100 hours of 4-H credit last year for 
helping about the home. 

Bill, 12, is now completing his second 
year in 4-H beef and dairy projects. In 
1942 and 1943, he won the grand cham- 
pion beef trophy at the county fair. 

Mrs. Canary has served as adult leader 
for three years in the Union Community 
4-H Club, and, along with Sara and Mr. 
Canary, has taught Sunday School classes 
at the Union Christian Church. She be- 
longs to the Union Community Home 
Economics Club, and Mr. Canary is a 
member of the Nineveh Township Farm 
Bureau. 

All this has meant some hard work 
and there’s more of it ahead—but the 
Canary family will assure you that it’s 
been worth it. Confidentially, I think they 
will tell you that it has been a lot of fun, 
too.—C. E. Hughes 
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NDURANCE in farm machinery 

helps farmers to go on pro- 

ducing food without the new 
machines they should have. It is a 
Case habit to build machines for 
extra endurance. It now enables Case 
machines to give extra hours and 
extra years of use, yet take little time 
or expense for upkeep. 





Endurance will be just as essential 
in the years ahead. When economy 
again is the important thing, Case 
endurance will reduce the need for 
replacements and repairs. That means 
less cost to own and operate farming 
equipment. Yet endurance is only one 
of the advantages you will find in 
Case machines. 

In the unfolding future of farming 
you can expect Case to be a leader in 
providing proved and practical new 
machines. The Company that built 
improved threshers a hundred years 
ago, put steam power to work on the 
farm 70 years ago, created a gas trac- 
tor 50 years ago, made the combine 
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UNTS NOW 
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practical for the prairies 20 years ago, 
and introduced the Sliced Hay baler 
just before the war, will go right on 
creating new machines and building 
old machines better. 


Changes are coming in farm meth- 
ods and machinery, but they will not 
be the overnight miracles which some 
people expect, and which may pos- 
sibly come true in young industries 
like aviation, television, and plastics. 
In farming the advances are slower. 
Swift as was the advent of hybrid 
corn, its adoption still is incomplete 
after more than a decade and it has 
brought no drastic changes in meth- 
ods of culture or harvest. 


In farm power, particularly, endur- 
ance is a Case earmark. Some Case 
tractors in steady service have run up 
to 32,000 hours, equal to 30 years of 
usual farm work. Your Case dealer 
can help you get that kind of power, 
either in a new tractor, or by service 
on the Case tractor you may now 
have. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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BUILDERS OF HARWPOWIR FOR OVER 70 YEARS 
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“Jim writes that he’s using 


Sentinel 


equipment ‘over there’...” 


@ While Sentinel Radios built from three to 
twenty years ago are faithfully serving on 
the home front, the new Sentinel radio and 
electronic equipment is in the thick of the 
fight on the battle fronts—vital instruments 
built to exacting military standards. 
Enjoy your present Sentinel until Victory 
is won. Then you can get a new Sentinel, 
improved by the refinements that Sentinel 
is developing through wartime research. 


SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 
2020 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 


“Write him that we're plan- 
ning to buy a new Sentinel 
when he comes home.” 


QUALITY RADIO 
SINCE 1920 





i" » Check 
» ” FRESH 
| SWELLING 


promptly to help 
prevent permanent 
injury 


When used as soon as 

swelling is noticed, often 

Absorbine lets you keep horse 

at work. Absorbine, a time-tested 

remedy, brings fast relief to the in- 

jury. It speeds the blood flow to the 

swelling to help carry off the conges- 

tion. Usually it relieves lameness and 
swelling in a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all’’ but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall and similar 
congestive troubles. It won’t blister or re- 
move hair. A stand-by for 50 years, it’s 
used by many leading veterinarians. It 
costs only $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE that will prove its value many 
times! At all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 








Keep horse at work with 


ABSORBINE 








THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 


Again Px PARMA K 
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[ From page 27 | 


theless indicative of the possibilities and 
limitations. The case of one particular 
heifer coming in with her first calf in the 
college herd has been most interesting. 
There was considerable swelling in her 
udder and it was quite hard when pre- 
milking was started about 10 days before 
freshening. 

Pre-milking did not seem to reduce the 
swelling to any marked degree despite the 
fact that she was milking 25 pounds a day 
before she freshened. Her udder, however, 
remained in an excellent condition with- 
out hardness or apparent discomfort. She 
freshened at 4:30 a. m. and by 5:00 p. m. 
the swelling in the udder was completely 
gone. In two days she was on full feed and 
on her way to complete the lactation with 
over 500 pounds of fat. 

Thruout the entire lactation the physical 
condition of her udder was considered 
excellent. At the time of her second fresh- 
ening she was not pre-milked—the result 
was that she produced stringy milk for 
some time after freshening. 


Colostrum Loss? When pre-milking is 
considered, most dairymen feel that the 
lack of colostrum milk at freshening time 
may be a limiting factor in the growing of 
calves. To date this fact has given investi- 
gators some concern. Of course, work has 
not progressed far enough as yet to have 
any definite practical recommendations 
along this line. It is interesting to note, 
however, in the Penn State work with Hol- 
stein calves that only four calves out of 22 
showed any deficiencies as a result of not 
having received colostrum. These calves 
were brought back to normal in a relatively 
short time, and with no apparent ill effects, 
by the addition of carotene to the diet. 
They have had no difficulty with calves 
from pre-milked cows that were on pas- 
ture, and the above cases occurred during 
the winter when the Vitamin A supply was 
low in the diet of the cows. 

The Penn State men are not certain 
whether equally good results with calves 
might be obtained with other breeds which 
do not convert carotene to Vitamin A as 
readily as Holsteins. However, Edward 
Garrison, a Jersey breeder in Bradford 
County, Pennsylvania, has had no diffi- 
culty in raising calves from pre-milked 
cows and heifers over a period of a year. 


In the Mutchler herd, no cases of nutri. 
tional deficiencies in calves have occurred 
in 18 months of pre-milking every ar 
in the herd. Their program of calf rai 
however, calls for the use of one teas; 
of cod-liver oil per calf in the milk eve: 
other day for the first month At the end o 
this time the calves are entirely converted 
to a calf starter, good hay, and water. Th 
use of cod-liver oil in the milk would, , 
course, care for any Vitamin A deficienci 
which may occur in milk from pre-part 
milked cows. 


Improvement in Calf Crop. The fact is 
that in the Mutchler herd pre-milking has 
made a definite improvement in the cal 
crop. Prior to pre-partum milking th 
realized a considerable loss from calf scours 
which have since been entirely eliminated 

This situation might be partially ex- 
plained in the light of findings in con- 
nection with experimental work. Investi- 
gators have found streptococcus organisms 
in the udder of every cow before freshening 
In some instances there was a tremendous 
concentration of these bacteria present 
This being the case, a calf nursing from a 
cow which had not been pre-milked may 
at first consume colostrum that contains a 
concentration of streptococci. These or- 
ganisms in turn could be a very vital factor 
in creating scours. 

There is another significant fact that 
must be considered in connection with the 
presence of streptococci in the udder. 
Before freshening, when a cow’s udder is 
badly distended and swollen, there is a 
great possibility that blood vessels may be 
ruptured. If this should happen, the blood 
would give the organisms an excellent 
media ir which to grow. As a result they 
would literally “go to town” in their 
develc pment. 

By pre-partum milking the possibility of 
rupturing blood vessels is greatly reduced 
and also the concentration of organisms in 
the udder is greatly reduced. The elimina- 
tion of these two related difficulties may 
mean that more cows will freshen with a 
supply of normal milk, rather than witha 
condition of garget or mastitis. If this could 
be effected on a small percentage of the 
cows, it would be well worth the extra 
effort involved. Since starting this prac- 
tice, mastitis has not [ Turn to page & 

















“As if | didn't miss Opal enough without this!” 
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GRATEFUL nation knows the job that is being 

done on the farms and gives thanks—three times 
a day! To produce more food with less help and less 
equipment, and to keep on doing it year after year, 
js an almost superhuman accomplishment. 


War moved four million people from six million 
farms and still the crops were raised. War cut pro- 
duction of new farm equipment to less than one- 
fourth of peacetime levels and still the harvests 
came in. And now, in 1944, there is still more food 
to be grown. 

Hang on. Help is coming. As fast as we can build 
and ship them, the tractors and combines, hay tools, 
corn machines, and many other labor-savers are on 
the way. 


We, too, have learned to work harder and faster 
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HANG ON! 


THE FARMALLS ARE COMING! 


than ever before. War production taught us how— 
guns and torpedoes, half-tracks, prime-movers, and 
a hundred and one other military products have 
poured through our plants on schedule. Much of it 
is still in the works, but now we can also build many 
more of the machines of agriculture. 


To an organization that has devoted one hundred 
and thirteen years to making farm equipment this is 
wonderful news. This is our chance to do a job we're 
cut out to do—supply our old friends, the American 
farmers, with more of the equipment they need. 
Increased production is now authorized. With all 
possible speed we’re building it. See the Interna- 
tional Harvester dealer and grow more in 44! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Side by side on the shipping dock at Tractor Works, Chicago, 
big crawlers roll away to the fighting forces while the Farmalls 
go off to help food fight for Freedom. Production is still lim- 
ited on the “A” and “B” Farmalls. Bigger production is com- 
ing through on the Farmalls “H" and “M”", 


A UR) So i t t Ft 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 





















Here's Why I Use 


Diamond 760 Motorand Trac- Under severe operating condi- 
tor Oil is specially processed tions...high internal heat, this 
to help prevent formation of top quality lubricant retains 
sludge, carbon, gum orvarnish. its oiliness and film strength. 


© IT'S ECONOMICAL | Q@ IT’S PROVED 


Made from paraffin base crudes Used for many years by tens of 

—Diamond 760 lasts longer— thousands of farmers. All SAE 

costs less to use. Minimizesre- grades; quarts to drums. Sold 

pairs and fuel consumption. on a Money-Back Guarantee. 

ha 

Farm Needs Delivered =“ 
by D-X Tank Truck! 


DIAMOND D-X LUBRICANTS — a complete 
line including the proper type and grade for 
Chassis, Crankcase, Transmission, Differen- 
tial, Hypoid Gears, Wheel Bearings, Water 
Pump, Universal Joint, Steering Wheel, Final 
Drive, Gears, Bearings, Cups and Axles. 


D-X SPECIALTY PRODUCTS—Cream Separa- 
tor Oil, Harness Dip and Oil, Black Oils, 
Insecticide, Tree Spray, Gear Cleaner, House- 
hold Oil, Floor Oil, Stock Spray, Medicrude 
and Goldola for Hogs. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


WATERLOO TERRE HAUTE TULSA OMAHA CHICAGO 








Flying 
Is Part of 
Farming 


—and to those understandably 
doubtful we present Farmer 
Clyde Keller whose experience; 
forecast the Model T of the air 


By H. A. Graham, 


University of Oklahoma 


Wate most of us contemplate the de- 
velopment of air travel after the war and 
make predictions concerning the coming 
popularity of planes, Clyde Keller of 
Thomas in Custer County, Oklahoma, 
has already proved the practicality of 
using an airplane in conducting farm 
business. 

Keller, who might appropriately be 
termed either the “flying farmer” or the 
“sweet potato king,” has his own plane, 
hangar, and Government-approved air- 
port, coupled with an unbounded en- 
thusiasm for flying. In fact, the whole 
Keller family is infected with the “flying 
bug,” and all of the four youngsters will 
be pilots as soon as they reach the legal 
age. 

Even County Agent Carl Neumann 
has been caught by the interest in avia- 
tion in his county (there are two other 
farmers out there who fly), and says he 
hopes Keller will be able to fly him to 
Stillwater sometime when one of those 
hurry-up calls comes for him to report to 
the central Extension office. 


me 
KeLer’s plane, a Culver Cadet, is 
housed right on the farm in a three- 
car garage which is attached to the 
house. The landing field, © ‘‘Kel-Air- 
Field,” meets all the specifications of a 
Government-designated airport. As near- 
ly as he can determine, Keller’s field is the 
only designated airfield on a farm in the 
United States. According to Govern- 
ment regulations since Pearl Harbor, a 
pilot on a cross-country trip is supposed 
to land and take off only from designated 
ports. 

“I like to fly,” says Keller. “It is my 
only form of recreation. At first you 
might have called it my hobby, but now 


The “hangar'’ is nothing more than 
an oversized garage near the house 
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it is a part of my farm operations. It is 
iust 30 minutes from here to Oklahoma 
Citv. We time it so we can catch the bus 
at Wiley Post Field, making it an hour 
from our farm to downtown. We'll be 
traveling by air all right when the war is 
over. Lhe most inconvenient thing about 
it now is that most of the airports are out 
several miles from town, but when the 
war is over even Thomas will have a 
landing field.” 

Keller’s own field is a strong endorse- 
ment of his belief in flying as a practi¢al 
measure. To maintain it as a designated 
port (explained above) it is necessary to 
maintain 24-hour guard duty. Naturally, 
toa farm family whose home is the center 
of a 24-hour business, this is no great 
hardship. But it was necessary to have a 
deputy sheriff in the family so that guard 
would pack a punch. And it is necessary 
to have one member of the family on 
hand at all times to sign planes in and out 
of the field—altho, practically, Keller’s 
little plane is the sole customer. None of 
these restrictions have proved great 
stumbling blocks to the busy, air-minded 


Kellers. 


Tus is the second plane Keller has 
owned. The first, a trainer, was sold soon 
after Pearl Harbor because of rigid re- 
strictions on private flying. As soon as 
they were relaxed he bought the one now 
owned and is using it more than he did 
the trainer as a part of his farm business. 

He took up flying over two years ago 
when he passed the Clinton airport one 
day and stopped to ask an instructor 
friend to take him up. 

“Before I knew it I was down there 
taking flying lessons, and it may be 
strange, but I haven’t tired of it yet,”’ he 
commented. His enthusiasm overcomes 
all obstacles. The day these photos were 
taken he was under a doctor’s care, but 
got up to taxi the plane for us. 

Keller says it won’t be long until most 
of his sweet potato plants will be shipped 
by air. Regarding that title the neighbors 
have given him of “‘sweet potato king,” 
this year, 1943, he had out only 165 
acres of potatoes that averaged 75 bush- 
els per acre, which is not a high yield but 
is considered good for a dry year in the 
short-grass country. Selling sweet pota- 
to plants is his main business, and he 
usually beds out five or six thousand 
bushels to sprout slips. 


He SELLS plants from certified seed, 
selling them wholesale, and will deliver 
some of them by plane. 

Besides the 12,000 bushels of sweet 
potatoes he has for the market, Keller 
has out 600 acres of wheat and two cars 
of yearling steers in the feed lot. 

With a “spread” as big as this, time 
saved is an important factor. To Keller 
“flying is part of farming” because it eats 
up the miles in a hurry. END 


Farmer Keller and Jackie stand 
beside their trim, little Culver 
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In the bunks below deck . . . in the foxholes . . . 
waiting to take off on a bombing mission . . . these 
are the little things he thinks about .. . 


“Is the old mare still as spry as ever?”’. . .“‘Sure 
could go for one of Mom’s bean suppers!”’. . .“‘Is my 
hammock still hanging in the orchard?’ 


“Little” things? Certainly. But to him these little 
things loom big. Because with a soldier, as with all of 
us it’s the little things, the small familiar pleasures, 
that add up to Home. 


It happens that to many these small pleasures may 
include a glass of beer occasionally—as a beverage of 
moderation after a hard day’s work . . . enjoyed with 
friends or with a home-cooked meal. 

A glass of beer—not of crucial importance, 
surely ... yet it is little things like this that help 
mean home to all of us, that do so much to 
build morale—ours and his. 





Morale is a lot of little things 
































































































Treat yourself free to a new apron or smock. 

You can do it with only two or three used feed, salt, 
sugar, or flour bags. You can make pajamas, play 
suits, curtains, dresses and hundreds of other articles 
for your home and family. — all from cotton bags. 

The free 32-page booklet, ‘Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing,” tells you bag sizes, gives sewing instructions, 
shows you how to make dozens of 
clever things you will be pleased 
as punch to have. 


FREE 


Send for your free copy 
of “Bag of Tricks for Home 
Sewing''—be double thrifty; 
make your cotton bags do dou- 
ble duty. Write today. 
a post card will do. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


P O. Box 18 « MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE «+ Dept. 1! 


IT’S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO 


KILL RATS! 


Rats causing terrific damage 
and spreading disease 

Rats are destroying millions of dollars 
worth of precious food, property and 
are spreading disease. An easy and 
quick way to kill rats is with K-R-O. 

K-R-O is made from red squill—a 
raticide recommended by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture because it effec- 
tively kills rats. Safe to use around 
livestock or poultry. 

Ask for K-R-O at pa bay: sor 
feed dealer. K-R-O 
Springfield, Ohio. 


i-R-O' 


KILLS RATS ONLY 


Address: 








ORANGEBURG Perforated Pipe drains only sur- 
plus water. Water needed by crops is held in soil 
by capillary attraction. Root zones are enlarged— 
important during droughts. Besides farmland 
drainage and irrigation, this non-metallic pipe is 
ideal for septic filter beds. 

Made without perforations for tight-line drain- 
age, house-to-septic tank or house-to-sewer lines, 
downspouts, and other non-pressure uses. 

Light weight and longer lengths make Orange- 
burg Pipe easy and economical to install. Does not 
crack or break easily. Resists root growth. Stands 
up under alternate freezing and thawing. Durable 
—lasts a lifetime! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


E 
ORANGEBURG FIBRE pip! 


J 

THE FIBRE CONDUIT CO. SF-6 
Orangeburg, N. Y 

Please send literature on Orangeburg Fibre 
Pipe. Also name of nearest dealer. 
Name.... 

Address 
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planting as a means of reducing damage by 
the rootworms. Now Bigger and others 
have discovered that delaying corn plant- 
ing is good practice in fighting grape 
colaspis and European corn borer as well 
as the corn rootworms. 

The misnamed grape colaspis, in the 
worm or larval stage, attacks corn shortly 
after it emerges from the ground and causes 
a purpling and later a browning of the 
leaves that resemble the symptoms of phos- 
phorus deficiency. Altho the colaspis 
breeds in legumes, it causes little or no dam- 
age to these plants, but attacks the corn 
that follows in the rotation. Increases 
in grape colaspis damage have followed 
closely upon increases in soybean acreage 
in the Midwest. 

Damage by both the Northern corn root- 
worm and the Southern corn rootworm 
can be kept low by cultural methods. The 
Northern corn rootworm, which lays its 
eggs in cornfields, becames a serious pest 
only where corn follows corn in the rota- 
tion. The Southern corn rootworm mi- 
grates northward each spring to lay its 
eggs in fields high in organic matter, fields 
capable of the highest corn yields. Because 
of the great distances the beetles travel to 
lay their eggs, damage by this insect is 
difficult to forecast. Use of resistant hybrid 
strains of corn, as well as delayed planting, 
will reduce the amount of lodging caused 
by both these rootworms. 


An INSECT new to the Cornbelt is the 
sweet clover weevil, which has become 
established in this area only within the past 
five years. When first discovered here, the 
weevil was apparently so destructive to 
sweet clover—new plantings in particular 
—that growers threatened to discard this 
valuable soil-building and pasture crop. 

Altho he has discovered no definite 
means of control, Dr. Farrar has demon- 
strated by field tests that sweet clover can 
be grown successfully where the weevil is 
present. 

The adult weevil, which emerges in late 
June and early July, is responsible for most 
of the damage, the Survey entomologist 
relates in describing the life history of the 
insect. After feeding for a few days, it hides 
in trash on the ground, usually in or near 
old fields of sweet clover, where it spends 
the fall and winter. Very early the follow- 
ing spring, when the first sweet clover 
leaves are developing, it resumes feeding, 
chewing semicircular slices from the leaf 
margins. At this time, 20 or more adults 
to a plant can destroy a field as a cattle 
pasture. If damage in a field is to be severe, 
usually it will be evident by early May, 
allowing time for the field to be plowed 
and planted to other crops. 


CAREFUL planning of crop rotations to 
avoid planting new fields of sweet clover 
near old stands will prevent immediate 


infestation of the new fields. This weevil 
does littlke damage to legumes other than 
sweet clover, and if the new seedlings must 
be planted near infested fields, legume mix- 
tures are recommended 

A mixture used successfully by Dr. 
Farrar contains 6 pounds of sweet clover, 
144 pounds of alsike, 3 pounds of red 
clover, and 3 pounds of timothy. Timothy 
may be omitted in areas subject to white 
grub damage, and 5 pounds of lespedeza 
substituted where this legume can be grown 
successfully, Should the sweet clover sur- 


vive, the field will contain a mixture of |e. 
gumes suitable foreither pasture or ha 
cause sweet clover is usually not so | 

in mixtures as in pure stands. 

Seeding sweet clover heavily, at the rate 
of 10 to 15 pounds of seed per acr: 
insure satisfactory stands under man) 
ditions where a lighter seeding might fi] 

In seasons of abundant moisture, one 
way to establish good stands and dodge 
weevil damage is to seed sweet clover in 
corn after the last cultivation. 


Tue Japanese beetle, considered by 
many entomologists as the most serious 
threat to Midwest agriculture, is of greater 
future than present interest to most of the 
Cornbelt. Professor J. S. Houser of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station re- 
ports a significant increase in abundance in 
the Cleveland, Youngstown, and Guernsey 
County areas, where heavy infestations 
had been discovered previously. Frank N. 
Wallace, state entomologist of Indiana, re- 
ports this beetle in several areas of his state 
but not in much greater numbers than 
five or six years ago. In the two known in- 
fested places in I\linois, treatments and 
trapping are keeping the insect in check. 

Larvae of the Japanese beetle feed in . 
soil on a wide variety of crops, and da 
age lawns and pastures. The adults e 
to feed voraciously for about Bee weeks 
during late July and August on cornsilk, 
soybean foliage, and ripening fruits of 
peach and apple, as well as shade-tree 
and similar foliage. The fact that the in- 
sect is known in the Orient as the “‘soybean 
beetle” suggests its threat to an increasing- 
ly important crop. The treatment of in- 
fested soil and the fumigation of infested 
products in transit have been helpful in 
preventing the spread of this pest. It can 
be easily recognized by its iridescent green, 
with white markings. Because rapid spread 
is possible, its presence in newly infested 
areas should be reported at once to state 
and Federal authorities. 

Fortunately, two high-yielding Corn- 
belt soybeans, Illini and Chief, are avail- 
able varieties that will produce in spite of 
severe attack from the Japanese beetle 


In MOST recent discussions of insect con- 
trol by professional entomologists, DDI 
(short for dichloro-diphenyl-trichloro- 
ethane) plays a star role. This insecticide 
(the first pound of which was introduced 
into the United States five years ago) ap- 
pears to be one of the most promising insect 
controls of the century. Most of the supply 
is now going’to the armed forces, but some 
has been allocated for experiments on ag- 
ricultural crops. Some stories of the lasting 
killing power of DDT as a contact insect 
cide are exaggerations, but it undoubted 
holds many possibilities in various field 
However, it is lacking in discriminatio! 
and has shown the unfortunate ability 
kill some of man’s insect friends while a 
lowing some of his enemies to escape. A 
year or two more of experiments should 
give a good picture of the ‘limitations 4s 
well as the possibilities of DDT. 

But we cannot wait for DDT to prov 
itself. We must go on using our stand-by 
controls—crop rotation, delayed planting, 
other chemical barriers (dinitro dust, 
fluorides, arsenics). Only with prope! 
methods and early application can we 
eradicate the insects that can play havoc 
with 1944 food-preduction goals. END 
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Re millions of American homes 
prayers go up for the safety of 
oys away in the war. From farm 
homes other prayers, too... 
For aid in the production of crops vital 
Victory and the establishment of Peace. 
For rains to keep green the pastures 
vhere milking cows graze. For sun- 
hine to ripen the grains and fodders 
needed in the winter’s feeding. 
Increased again this year are 
America’s production goals for milk 
nd transportable products of milk! 
Che U.S. Government’s own require- 
ment of cheese is estimated at nearly 


KRAFT 


CHEESE 


450 million pounds—for our fighting 
men and fighting allies. On top of 
that there should be made over 500 
million more pounds of this nutri- 
tious food for civilians of our land. 

More than twice as much cheese as 
the nation could produce when the last 
war ended is needed now! 

We of Kraft who work with the 
dairy farmers of America know how 
earnestly they strive to meet these 
goals. Short of hands, short of equip- 
ment, they carry on as best they 
humanly can. And they will succeed 


... with the help of Providence. 


COMPANY 


A Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 
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Because of the tremendous demand, both 
military and civilian, you may not be able 
to get as much Kraft Cheese as you would 
like, or get your favorite varieties—Kraft 
American, ‘Old English’, Philadelphia” 
Brand Cream Cheese, Velveeta, and so 
on. But you may be sure, as always, 
that any cheese or cheese food which bears 
the Kraft name represents the very highest 


standard of quality. 











Edited by Alvina Iverson 


What makes a day in June so rare? Straw- 
berry stains on a little boy’s cheek, a fishpole 
over his shoulder and a tin bucket in hand, 
radish and lettuce sandwiches that he made 

right in the garden. It’s ducklings and goslings big 


enough to think they own the world; the clean look of 


the countryside and brightness of the sky; the wedding 
anniversaries. [t’s speculating on the season’s crops as 
they begin to show and it’s strawberry shortcake—the 
real old-fashioned kind with a rough, golden crust served 
in a soup dish so there’s plenty of room for a heap of red 
berries and rich, yellow cream. 








Shoo Shoe Trouble. Those black marks left on waxed 
floors by wartime rubber heels and soles can be removed 
by rubbing with a cloth moistened with turpentine or 
cleaning fluid (carbon tetrachloride). You may have to 
do some patch-up waxing because the solvents may re- 
move the wax as well as the spot. If the marks aren’t too 
bad, just rubbing with liquid wax might do the trick. 


Fat Faet. Purely and simply it is this: Fat is not being 
turned in. Some is being wasted, it 7s needed. Has any 
been salvaged from your house? Check with your meat 
market on how much is being turned in from your neigh- 
borhood. If the amount is small, maybe your club or 
you can give extra-special promotion. 


What About “Your Day?” From a letter of a farm 
woman in Indiana: “I would like very much to see a 
schedule whereby a mother with a child 15 months old, 
living on a farm, could crowd in all the various 
chores—tending chickens, gardening, canning, sewing, 
cooking, washing, ironing, cleaning, mending, taking 
care of baby, and various tasks that every woman has— 
and also run an ice business in summer and do a good 
deal of reading. I seem to get along fairly well except 
that the house does not look well-kept. Maybe [I’m ask- 
ing the impossible, but | do know women who accom- 
plish a great deal more in a day’s time. | would like 
very much to hear of their schedules.”’ Just for fun, why 
don’t you send us your schedules for an average day or 
week. You'll be impressed as you write down all the 
things you do, and putting your work into black and 
white may help you see ways to save time or if your 
plan is perfect it will help others. 


Garden Gossip. Probably the best way to preserve 
some of the vitamins that grow in your garden is to eat 
as many fresh vegetables as you can. Vitamin A, par- 
ticularly, is stored by the body and used as needed. 


To Clean Your Pressure Cooker. [f your pressure 
cooker has a storage or metallic odor, fill it with two or 
three inches of water, put in all the racks and pans, add 
a big handful of potato peelings, and cook for 15 min- 
utes at 15 pounds pressure. Then let it cool; wash and 
dry thoroly. To keep your cooker from discoloring, add a 
little vinegar to the water used in processing—won't 
affect the flavor of the food at all. And should you forget the 
vinegar or if you already have a stained cooker on your 
hands, add water to cover the discolored portion and 
boil a while with one tablespoon of cream of tartar for 
each quart of water. Works wonders! 


Dad’s Day. Papa’s carrying a big load of work and a 
big load of troubles this year—don’t let June 18 slip by 
without his knowing that it’s Father’s Day. Even if you 
do no more than serve his favorite foods for Sunday 
dinner and make an occasion of it, he'll appreciate the 
gesture and remember it longer than you’d ever guess. 


Specials for the Serviceman. Servicemen in this 
country can have their cake, and eat it too, if you send 
it in a box tied into an inexpensive market basket. Tie 
heavy brown paper over the top of the basket, leave the 
handles upright, mark plainly as cake, and send it parcel 
post. It will travel in class on top of the pile and be 
handled with care until G. I. Joe gets hold of it. 


Interesting Invention. A_ portable incubator tor 
babies, small enough for the country doctor to include 
it as standard equipment on his calls. 


On the Following Pages: [freeze “Em Fast, on pre- 
paring produce for your locker with chart giving directions 
for commonly frozen foods. ... White Elephants No More, 
decorator’s tricks for fixing up odd furniture. . . . /ust 
Run of the Garden, Mrs. Ferguson, well-known to Suc- 
cessful Homemaking readers, gives hints galore for serv- 
ing early vegetables. Pest Purge, on the banishment 
of bugs... . « 1 Hubby’s Pet Peeves, little things you can do 
to annoy your husband... . Jn Honor of the Bride, games 
to play when a shower comes your way. 
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Winsome and Then Some Is This Little Miss 


SHE’s Sharon Jane Ohm, just 7, and the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Ohm, Kan- 
kakee County, Illinois. The Ohms are typical 
of the many farm families that are mak- 
ing food preservation a family affair. Sharon 
will help, in her own little way; and brother 
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Rodney, 11, who won state recognition on his 
garden last year, will be busier than ever. Mrs. 
Ohm again plans to preserve enough of the 
food raised on their 260 acres to carry them 
thru the year. For variety, some food will be 
canned, some frozen, and some will be dried. 














Immerse cleaned and sorted vegetables in 
vigorously boiling water. Start counting time 
when water begins to boil again. Time carefully 
according to chart at right or guide available 
from your state college. Allow 1 minute for peas 


Kecdeeeens seem a_fair- 
haired child. Even growing pains 
haven’t been too obvious, and promise 
for the future is as exciting as was the 
invention of the automobile. Recog- 
nized as an essential and desirable 
method of food preservation, lockers 
are being supplemented this year by 
new plants in communities where 
enough subscribers have underwritten 
petitions for priorities. 

If you’re fortunate enough to have 
locker space, see that you make the 
most of it. The more food stored in the 
locker, the less the cost per pound. 
Fruits and vegetables as well as meats 
should be among your frozen assets. 
Their fresh-from-the-garden or just- 
off-the-tree sweetness and flavor will 
be even more of a treat in January 
than they are in June. 


Choose Quality Preducts. Freez- 
ing merely preserves food and in no 
case improves the quality of the origi- 
nal product. It doesn’t pay to fill your 
locker with anything but the best. 
When fruits and vegetables are just 
right to eat fresh, they’re just right to 
freeze. Sort out anything with defects 
or bruises and not at the prime of 
maturity. 

Some varieties of both fruits and 
vegetables are better adapted for 
freezing than others. Since varieties 
adapted to each state may differ, it’s 
best to check with your state agricul- 


52 


As soon as scalding is completed, plunge vege- 
tables into cold water for rapid cooling. Iced 
water is preferable; running water at 50 to 60° 
is satisfactory. Cool product to temperature of 
water; takes approximately 5 minutes for peas 


tural experiment station for varieties 
recommended iin your locality. 


Waste No Time. In freezing, too, 
the secret of success lies in making 
every minute count. The shorter the 
time from garden to locker the better. 
In every step, speed is important. 

In general, preliminary preparation 
for garden foods and fruits is the same 
as tho you were preparing them for the 
table. If possible, don’t harvest the 
produce until you’re ready to go ahead 
with the cleaning, sorting, scalding, 
and packing. For Al quality, see that 
you don’t interrupt your work at any 
point, and whisk the food to the locker 
as soon as you can after it’s packed. If 
you cannot place food in the freezer 
immediately, keep it in a refrigerator, 
then transfer it to the locker without 
allowing it to warm up. 


Follow Guide Chart. [n general, 
the simple, dry-pack method shown in 
photographs at top of this page can be 
applied to all vegetables. Use 1 gallon 
of water to each pound of produce in 
scalding; use same water over and over. 

As indicated in the chart, the brine 
method can be used rather than a dry 
pack for all vegetables except sweet 
corn and spinach. Brining delays de- 
frosting if vegetables have to be carried 
some distance from locker to home, 
otherwise it seldom has any decided 
advantage. In brining, pack the vege- 


Drain vegetables or quickly pat dry with cloth, 
If well-drained or dried, small products such o; 
peas are frozen in their individual form rathe 
than as a solid mass. An electric fan can be 
used for drying large quantities if desired 


tables to within 1 inch of the top of the 
container and cover them with cold 
brine made by adding 1 level teaspoon 
of salt to 1 cup of water. 

Steaming in most cases can be used 
as an alternate for boiling-water 
blanching, tho it is usually a less con- 
venient method. To steam, fill utensil 
of suitable size one-third full of water 
and bring to a vigorous boil. Suspend 
the vegetables in a wire basket slightly 
above the surface of the water. Place 
the lid that fits the pan over the top 
and start counting time when steam 
begins to escape under the lid. It’s the 
scalding, or steaming, that sets the 
color and accounts for the pleasing 
brightness of frozen foods. It also halts 
the action of enzymes which cause 
changes in flavor, quality, and nu- 
tritive value. 

Scalding or steaming should be 
carefully timed. A definite period has 
been determined for each vegetable, 
and because Vitamin C, sugar, flavor, 
and certain other nutrients are soluble 
in hot water, abide by the rules. 
Cool quickly to stop scalding action. 

Peaches, apricots, and apples should 
be scalded in the same way as vegeta- 
bles. In general, other fruits do not 
need to be scalded at all. 


Arrange the Leeker Efficiently. 
From experience you may know that 
it’s no fun to be digging around at 
zero levels for a box | Turn to page 69 
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It’s Only the Beginning 


y may be a day when there’s a freezer on every well- 
equipped farm for preserving nearly all home-produced foods. You 
may even reach the point of getting a completely cooked Sunday 
dinner from your own home-freezing unit, because the newest 
ventures in frozen foods include such precooked specialties as 
chicken a la king, beef stew, spaghetti and meat balls, fruit salad, 
chop suey, Welsh rabbit, escalloped potatoes, butterhorn rolls, and 
mince pies. They’re freezing batters and doughs; bread sponge for 
mold-resistant loaves! Production of home-freezing units for civilian 
use was nipped in the bud by the war, but there are great plans / 
afoot. Continuous experimenting with freezer-designs, materials, 

and methods is bound to produce equipment that warrants a place 

in your postwar plans. Freezing means a more simple and nutritious 
































































loth Package promptly. Payer bags with moldue- way to preserve food. Homemakers who earmark War Bonds today 
uch as vapor-proof linings are heat-sealed with an ? Se, 
shthes iron. Heavily waxed or Cellophane-lined card- for a freezer tomorrow can look ahead to more comfortable living. 
an be board cartons are also practical. Label with 
lesired date, locker number, name of product and owner 
, Guide to Freezing Fruits and Vegetables 
Product Preparation Scalding Packing Suggestions 
y zz | 
Bae Asparagus Grade according to Boiling water or steam, 1!/ to With or with- Do not use iron kettle. Leave | 
diameter. Remove 3 minutes. Cool in cold water out brine. carton unsealed during freez- 
cones portion. and drain. ing if dry-packed. 
ash. 
Snap Beans Grade, washand cut, Boiling water or steam, 1'/ to With or with- If dry pods, leave carton un- 
or break if desired. 2 minutes. Cool in cold water out brine. sealed during freezing. Avoid 
and drain. iron utensils, 
1€ Whole Cut Silk, trim and sort Boiling water 2 minutes. Cool Without Use sharp knife for cutting 
ld Corn ears. in cold water, cut off cob and brine. Skim any chaff from rinsing 
n rinse kernels quickly. water. 
iil — 
d 
er Spinach Wash thoroly. Re- Boiling water or steam, 1!/ min- Without Similar greens handled same 
n- move tough stems. utes. Cool in cold water and brine. way. Partially thaw before 
i] drain. cooking. 
31 
er es ileal 
id | 
ly Lima Beans Hull and discard Boiling water or steam. Small, With or with- Drop in hot water for easier 
a white, over-mature 1\% minutes; large, 2'/ min- out brine. hulling. 
f beans. utes. Cool in cold water and | 
p drain. ) 
m 
1e i. 
- Sour Cherries Sort, wash and drain. Not required. Pack whole May also use 60-percent sirup | 
ig Short soaking in with sugar— pack. Pack at once after pitting. 
ts water may make 5, 4, or 3 Crush cherries coarsely if de- 
se pitting easier. F parts fruit to sired as flavor base; increase 
s 1 part sugar. sugar. 
: | 
aS Peaches Select fully mature Steam, 3 to 4 minutes. Peel and Pack in 40- to Arrange cardboard strip in car- 
" product. Discard slice directly into chilled sirup. 50-percent ton to keep peaches submerged 
24 any bruised fruit. sugar sirup. —prevents discoloring. 
b 
le -— — 
S. ) 
. Rhubarb Select tender stalks. Boiling water, 1!/ minutes. Cool Without sugar Cooked sauce can also be 
: Wash, trim and cut in cold water and drain. or sirup if frozen. Scalding may be 
id to 1-inch pieces. desired. omitted if desired. 
a- 
ot == . So SShe oe ill 
Strawberries Sort and hull. Wash Not required. Mix with sug- Sliced berries retain best flavor. 
and slice, crush or ar, three-to- Mix sugar and fruit before 
us leave whole. one propor- packing. Whole ones can also 
at tion by be packed in 40- to 50-per- 
- weight. cent sugar sirup. 
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Drawings by Harry Richardson 





See what happened to an out-dated buffet? A little sawing, 
sandpaper-smoothing, some two-color painting, and it's a 
dandy in the kitchen. One top drawer, inverted, serves as 
bread and cheese board. Silver, tea towels, linens, utensils 
fill other spaces. The famous Peter Hunt originated this idea 
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A comfy bedroom reading nook, brought about by slip- 
covering the old trunk that's been up in the attic so long. Make 
a couple pillows to match trunk cover and tie in with the cur- 
tains. An extra shelf fastened to the side of the chest of draw- 
ers for a lamp and a few handies adds coziness to the corner 





To make use of that heavy old picture frame: Fit 
wallboard, linoleum, or plywood to the back of 
the frame, and paint it as you like. Put a wall- 
paper cutout or decalcomania in the center, and 


By Evelyn Cardamon add low legs to it—it’s a coffee table! Or, 


don't put it on legs and use it as a serving tray 


Who'd have thought Mom's step-stool could so easily be 
promoted to the ranks of a porch-room tiered table? A coat 
of paint; a perky, yet tailored, ruffle; and some books and 
plants give it a ‘homey touch.’’ Easy to do—in fact it is 
just the type of thing teen-agers can take in stride 


Vie don’t need priority rulings or a magic 
wand today to enliven somber roomsat your house. 
It takes so littke—white elephants or ready-to- 
throw-aways, some imagination, and_ willing 
hands with which you can saw, pound, sand- 
paper, and paint. Sawing, pounding, and paint- 
ing go a long way toward brightening dark pieces, 
reviving forgotten or castoff furniture. Look 
around you; go to the storeroom or attic and see 
what there is to bring back to life. 

You could give the old round dining-room table 
and chairs a big lift by painting them—ivory or 
pale blue or green. Flowered decalcomanias ar- 
ranged as a border make a cover unnecessary. 

Had you thought of cutting the best parts of the 
linoleum you took from the bathroom floor into 
place-mat-sized pieces? Paint them on both sides 
with your favorite color and personalize them by 
initialing or writing (in paint) the family’s name 
in one corner. And how about painting the old 
varnished-wood icebox to match the kitchen? 

Once you decide to revive a few pieces, to make 
“something from nothing,” you'll not want to 
stop. It’s exciting; it’s fun! END 
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You guessed it. These are nothing more than 
old porch or stairway balustrades split in two. 
But see what some paint and a change of loca- 
tion do to them. This trio lends a mantle effect 
to living-room wall. Plants, candles, pictures, 
or figurines fit and look well on them. Try it 








If you have an extra drawer after cutting down 
an old dresser, here's an idea. Add two narrow 
shelves, paint or paper. If you're artistic at all, 
paint on a few designs, but wallpaper trims or 
decalcomanias will do the trick beautifully 








A cheese box and a piano stool were married, 
and see how they work compatibly into the 
mending corner. And you can give a disreput- 
able-looking rocker a new lease on life with 
Paint, and gay, tubfast, cotton seat and back 
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Make your Jams and Jellies the easy, 
sure, saving way -with Sure-Jell! 


_ Bests 















Make the most of 
every bit of local fruit! 


Clean your plate, 
use all the leftovers! 


Sure-Jell jells jellies with a half-minute 
boil . . . jams jams with a minute boil! 
You average nine finished glasses instead 
of the six you’d have with grandma’s old- 
time, ““cook-down”’ recipes and the same 
amount of fruit! 


Serve these delicious spreads at break- 

fast, lunch, dinner, to help wartime meals ; 
taste wonderful. Jams and jellies made ) 
with Sure-Jell taste luscious—for Sure- 

Jell’s short boil saves the sun-ripe flavor 
of the fruit! 














Substitute plentiful 
foods for scarce foods! 


Jams, jellies, are such delicious alternates 
for butter—and they’re easy to make 
with Sure-Jell. You get a separate recipe 
for every kind of fruit! 


A Product of 
General Foods 








America’s Fastest-Selling Powdered Pectin Product 





















NO PADS 


fe good word about [RRAnAN 


Tampax spreads quite 

rapidly among the members 
of the Modern Set . . . Not only do these 
young women want to be up to date but 
they are particularly interested in clothes 
and style and ‘‘costume silhouette.” And 
Tampax comes to their aid in a timely 
way, for this form of monthly sanitary 
protection is worn internally and cannot 
cause a single bulge, ridge or wrinkle! 

Tampax is dainty, convenient, doctor- 
invented. Made of pure absorbent cotton, 
compressed into neat patented applicators. 
No belts, pins or external pads—and no 
odor. It comes in 3 different absorbencies to 
meet varying needs: Regular, Super and 
Junior. It may be changed in a jiffy with- 
out any embarrassing disposal problem. 

Discover Tampax for yourself; that’s 
the only way! So dainty your hands 
needn't touch it at all. And so comfort- 
able it isn’t felt while worn! . . . Sold at 
drug stores and notion counters. Average 
supply for one month, 29¢. Economy 
package for 98¢ provides 4 months’ sup- 
ply. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 





3 Absorbencies 
REGULAR 
SUPER JUNIOR 


Accepted for Adver- 
tising by the Journal 
of the American 
Medical A tnt 








First Run of the Garden 


By Elizabeth Storm Ferguson 


Little tricks of the trade can add zest and variety to 


vitamin-packed vegetables that are served each day 


GarbEN greens have long since re- 
placed old-time remedies for taking care 
of that run-down feeling, because they 
are so wonderfully rich in minerals and 
vitamins that are sometimes scarce in 
our winter diets. We have learned to eat 
lots of them and to eat them often. 
First, of course, greens must be thoroly 
washed and cooked with plenty of salt 
but no soda. Soda will destroy some of 
the Vitamin C. Use but little water so 
there’ll be no excess, add seasonings, 
more salt if needed, pepper, and bacon 
or ham drippings. At the table you may 
want a bowl of French dressing, some 
lemon wedges (to dribble their tart juice 
over the greens), or perhaps just some 
plain vinegar. If you have one of those 
trickly little bottles of mixed herb vine- 
gar, try that, either whole strength or 
diluted. French dressing can add zest to 
cooked greens as well as raw salads. 
Greens and eggs are a pretty combina- 
tion and good to eat, too. Individual 
serving dishes of cooked greens may have 
a poached egg in the center—or a large, 
family-sized serving dish of greens is most 
appetizing with poached eggs around the 
edge; and so is a mound of well-drained 
greens in the center of a platter with 


Egg and Spinach Mold 


deviled eggs nestling closely all around. 
Cooked spinach or other greens may be 
packed tightly in a ring mold, set in the 
oven a while to be sure it will be piping 
hot when unmolded on a platter, and the 
center filled with eggs goldenrod—hard 
cooked eggs sliced in a cream sauce with 
a few yolks saved out to be sieved and 
sprinkled over all. 


Asparacus is probably a green, 
really, but to me it seems something more. 
By the middle of June the season is about 
over (at our house, anyway, because 
Friend Husband says no cutting after 
the 15th). The plants must have the rest 
of the summer to grow and store up 
strength for a fine crop of shoots next 
spring. 

There seem to be two schools of 
thought about cooking asparagus. One 
suggests tying the stalks in small bunches 
and cooking in a little water, standing 
them upright in the pan; the other cut- 
ting the stalks into bite-sized pieces. 
Either way, cooked asparagus may be 
served plain with butter and sometimes a 
little tartness such as lemon juice or vine- 


gar, or it may be creamed and served 
toast, around an omelet, a mold of cooked 
rice, or a chicken loaf. 

For a sauce that is both rich and tart 
and good on asparagus, try hollandais 
made this way: Mix 2 tablespoons flour 
with 2 tablespoons of melted butter i: 
top of double boiler. Add 1 cup water 


1 


slowly, stirring until mixture is smooth 


Asparagus With Hollandaise 


and thick. Add 14 teaspoon salt and |; 
teaspoon paprika. Reduce heat so water 
in lower part of boiler is below boiling. 
Stir a little of the hot mixture into 2 slight- 
ly béaten egg yolks, then add them to the 
sauce. Stir in 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
and 2 tablespoons melted butter, and 
cook 1 minute. Remove from the heat 
at once and serve immediately. 


Or ALL the good things that grow in 
our gardens, it seems to me there is noth- 
ing better than peas. The first few, ten- 
der, green morsels you are apt to drop 
whole and raw into a spring vegetable 
salad. The elderly ones at the end of the 
season you may cook and make into a 
Swiss Salad by mixing with tiny cubes of 
cheese, some chopped sweet pickle, a 
sprinkle of salt, and either boiled salad 
dressing or mayonnaise, according to 
your family’s choice—serving on a nice, 
curly piece of lettuce or chard. 

Of course, you’ll want most of them 
just plain, cooked in a small amount of 
water with a generous teaspoon of salt 
for each quart, and then seasoned with a 


Swiss Salad 


pinch of sugar, perhaps a little rich 
cream, and a dash of lemon juicé or vine- 
gar. (When preparing tender, new vege- 
tables, do add the seasonings by shaking 
them together instead of stirring, which 
is bound to damage delicate things.) 
Some good cooks add a sprig of mint 


to boiling peas for a [ Turn to page 7? 
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MERCHANT MARINE 





ARMY AVIATION 










EVERY AMERICAN IS PLEDGED TO DO HIS OR HER PART TOWARD THE ATTAIN- 
MENT OF VICTORY AND PEACE, THOSE IN THE SERVICE ARE DOING MORE THAN 
THEIR SHARE. WE SALUTE THE MEN AND WOMEN OF OUR ARMED FORCES. LET 
THOSE OF US WHO HAVE SUPPORTING ROLES TO PLAY SO CONDUCT OURSELVES 
THAT ON THEIR RETURN THEY WILL BE AS PROUD OF US AS WE ARE ‘OF THEM. 


AR ee ORR 





.. NAVY AVIATION 





= TRA ‘ets. —_ 
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Portraits by Bradshaw Crandell who used 
members of the Armed Forces as models, 
when available. A full color reproduction 
of this adverti itable for fra.ning, 
will be sent free upon request. Write 
Pontiac Motor Division, Pontiac 11, Mich. 





and services that comprise our Fighting Forces. Those selected for illustration 
are intended to typify ALL of the many millions now serving their country. 





Cd NOTE: Obviously, it is impossible here to portray each of the many arms 

















“lL rub and 
scrub and my 
clothes are 
still gray” 


“Mine wash 
WHITE 
without 
rubbing” 





makes the 


BIG DIFFERENCE 





@ It’s discouraging to go through all the 
work of washing and ironing, and then have 
your white things look as though they still 
needed laundering. Thousands of women 
have found that Climalene supplies the extra 
suds-boosting, dirt-removing power that is 


needed to get clothes really white. 


Enjoy these BIG 4 Advantages: 
1. Gets out heavy dirt 


Saves hard rubbing FOOD FIGHTS 


2. 
3. Makes clothes whiter FOR FREEDOM 
4. Boosts suds—SAVES SOAP GROW IT— SAVE IT 


SSSA YS OO <= 


WASH AND CLEAN with 


GHlHFHR—-—-#Mj{Vrecxn—[(7A jjrrnwWgiH MW wows 


CLIMALENE CUTS MILK SCUM 
CLEANS DAIRY UTENSILS QUICKLY 





By Carolyn Evans 


Get the best of pests be- 
fore they get the best of 
you—Here are ways to get 
rid of six prime offenders 


SIncE some of the most effective sprays 
have “‘gone to war,” an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth more than the usual pound 
of cure these days when it comes to deal- 
ing with household insect-pests. If any of 
these insects do get beyond your control, 
hire an experienced operator, if one is 
available, to fumigate. 


This is a house Fly 


One of the first steps in eliminating 
flies is getting rid of their breeding haunts. 
That means clearing away barnyard 
refuse regularly, and disposing of garbage 
thoroly and promptly. Make sure all 
windows and doors have screens, that 
they’re tight-fitting, well-mended. Keep 
crumbs off table, floors; cover food. 


This is a moth 


Moths go for animal fibers. It’s the 
moth larvae (worms) that do the dam- 
age. If you don’t use woolens or furs in 
summer, best way to. protect them 
against moths is to seal them in airtight 
paper (or other) bags right after they are 
cleaned. Wrapping them in paper will 
do, if you make it airtight. Seal para- 
dichlorobenzene crystals, naphthalene 
flakes, or moth balls in with the winter 
clothes. If youdon’t pack away your winter 
clothes, better inspect them *often—hang 
them out in the sun frequently and brush 
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for all you’re worth, getting down into 
folds, pleats, seams for eggs and larvae. 


This is a carpet beetle 


Carpet beetles, similar to clothes moths 
in their destructive habits, usually attack 
upholstered furniture, carpets, stored 
woolens. The same precautions used 
against moths work with these pesky 
creatures. Carpet beetles can hide in tiny 
wall spaces. Plug floor and floor board 
cracks with a good crack filler to keep the 
yugs away, and vacuum-clean furniture 
and carpets (both sides) frequently. 


This is a silverfish 


If you lift a box that has been standing 
on a rather damp shelf and see a long, 
little, pearl-gray-scaled creature scamp- 
ering off into darkness, it’s probably a 
silverfish. Silverfish like the dark, and 
usually damp, places. They eat starchy 
materials—wallpaper paste, starched 
clothing, book bindings, stored papers. 
Frequent dustings of sodium fluoride into 
cracks behind window and door facings, 
baseboards, and other infested areas will 
help get rid of these demons. 


This is an ant 


If you can manage to track an ant to 
its nest, fine—pour boiling water over it 
and get all his relatives too. If his colony 
lives outside, force carbon disulphide into 
the nest thru the spout of an oil can, 
quickly covering the nest so the vapor 
will take effect. Don’t invite ants to your 
house by leaving sweets, grease, or any 
food crumbs on the floor, cupboard, or 
table. Sodium fluoride sprinkled over 
window sills and at the doorway helps 
keep them out. 


This is a cockroach 


[hose repulsive roaches multiply at 





terrific rate once they gain entrance to 
the house. They love to make themselves 
a general nuisance in kitchens and base- 
nents and to live near water pipes. In- 
spect grocery boxes and bags to make 
sure you aren’t bringing them home. 
hey attack any place where there’s food. 


Scatter sodium fluoride freely in their 
iys. As they pass over the powder 

bodies pick up some of it which 
they eventually swallow—and that’s the 
end of that! 

\fore complete instructions for eradi- 
Ca than we can give you here may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Entomology, 
Washington, D. C. But heed these hints 
and you may not have to write. END 
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Jane: What's this? 
A new paint in- 
vention called 
SPRED that takes 
no experience to 


Jane: I just hate to 
have folks call. 
This old room 
looks so dingy! I 
could just cry. 
Jobn: Never mind, use. That looks 
Jane. When the like the answer to 
war's over we'll 
get it fixed up. 


my problem. Guess 
I'll go in. 


A New 
Paint 
Invention 


~ TRE GLipDEN COMPA! 


© One coat covers most surfaces 
@ One gallon does average room 


_ @ Dries in 30 minutes 


® No “painty”’ odor 


® Durable. Will stand repeated 
washing 


@ Mixes with water 
@ 11 Beautiful Colors 


PON 


Slightly Higher in Rocky Mountain Area 
© 1944, The Glidden Company 


How Jane made a'new living room 





BaP 







Jane: My, but it és 
easy to use SPRED. 
It flows on so 
smooth and fast Mary: Why, Jane—it’s wonderful 
—with no brush —and so good looking! 


marks. I never er 
Jane: I did it in just one morn- 


knew that painting ing. And I'm going to do the 


could be so easy. bedroom next. 






that will cover 
LD PLASTER, 
FACES 






Made from SOY BEANS 


Entirely different from other water- 
mixed paints SPRED is actually an 
homogenized oil paint that thins 
with water. Made from soy beans, 
SPRED has exclusive advantages 
including a marvelous self-leveling 
action that makes it unequaled for 


ease of application. 


FREE COLOR SAMPLES 


SPRED colors are gorgeous. Send for free 
set of eleven large color sample swatches. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 











 pusunteuntanebenttestoesteestoesteesteeteestentenstetestentenstenstent 
| THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, DEPT. J-6, CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 

| Please send me the eleven SPRED color 
swatches FREE 

| 

| Name ~ 

; Address_____ — 
City State sillier, 


A Soy Bean Paint Invented by THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
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Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


No MATTER how busy the season, tonight?” questions that come u; 
there’s always the urge among home- frequently on busy June days. 
makers to serve wonderful-tasting meals Remember, we welcome your fa\ 
that bring exclamations of satisfaction recipes, be they for soups, salads, br: 
from the whole family. We’re hoping pies, casserole dishes, or—you nam 
these reader-recipes will help to settle It’s our pleasure to test them and pa 
some of those “‘What-shall-I-have-for- them on in these columns so 
dinner?” or ““What-will-it-be-for-dessert- readers may enjoy them too. E. C. 

















SED Ay : (So ae 
P ESSURE STRAWBERRY-RHUBARB PIE—Mrs. E. F., N. Dak. 
R Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
COOKER Pastry 2 cups diced fresh Line a 9-inch pie pan with pastry 
1/4 cup enriched flour rhubarb the flour, sugar, and salt; sprinkle a | 
: 1 cup sugar 1 pint strawberries in pastry-lined pie pan. Combin 
1% teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons butter maining portion with rhubarb and s1 
berries. Fill pie with mixture. Dot \ 
butter. Cover with lattice of pastry. Bake in hot oven (450°) 10 minutes; r 


heat to 350° and continue baking 30 minutes. Cool before cutting. The two-fruit 
combination is delicious! 


















































SPINACH SUPREME—Mrs. L. S., N. Y. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


6 cups fresh spinach 34 cup milk Wash spinach thoroly and cook until 
1 tablespoon fat Ye cup grated cheese tender, using no water other than that 
For Safety ... The U. S. Department of Agri- 1 tablespoon en- 6 strips bacon, halved which clings to the leaves. Melt fat ina 
culture and leading food authorities every- riched flour saucepan; blend in flour, and add milk, 
where agree that a pressure cooker is the stirring. Cook, stirring until smooth 
ONLY safe method for the home canning of thickened. Add cheese and stir until cheese has melted. Remove from heat. Dra 
pone a ag including veguielins, meets, and place cooked spinach (you should have 24% cups) in a greased baking 
dlee Soced. . . Expect comers Waa Chat 4 Pour sauce over it; lay bacon strips on top. Bake in a moderate oven (350 
pressure cooker processes foods in a fraction minutes, until bacon is crisp. Serves 6. 
of the time required by other methods. 

* For Comfort... and ease of canning. Kitchens 
are cooler when NATIONAL PRESSURE CooK- CARROT-NUT SALAD—Mrs. D. E. S., Pa. 
ERS are used. Only a NATIONAL provides the 
easy-to-operate HomEc SEAL, contributing to Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
ae ond eMicheney ef gaer: apes 3 cups grated carrots 34 cup chopped Mix all ingredients. Chill thoroly and 
* For Best Results... Foods retain flavor while 2 teaspoons minced peanuts serve piled high on lettuce or othe! 
high heat under pressure destroys spoilage onion or parsley 1 teaspoon salt salad greens. Crisp, crunchy, refreshing! 
agents and bacteria. This year, a limited num- Yo cup chopped 1/3 cup salad dressing Serves 8. 

ber of NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKERS, in three sweet pickles 

sizes made in accordance with government al- 
lotments, are available in cast aluminum with 
all pre-war Seatures. Ask your dealer... no 


ration certificate is required. BACON AND EGG SPECIAL—Mrs. L. B. C., lil. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 














* National No. 7, equipped with cooking 
Cook. Canning bashes ond new instrection Ye pound sliced 2 cups milk Fry bacon light brown; drain on ab- 
x c é z apac is ° Bs . 3. é . . 

* National No. 7A, equipped with canning bacon, chopped 34 teaspoon salt sorbent paper. Grease casserole. Cu 
basket and new instruction book only. " 1 b cs d : d aa wer P 
Canning capacity: 7 qt. or 18 pt. jars. 4 slices bread /g teaspoon pepper read crusts and cube bread. Put 


(Itustrated above.) 


National No. 14, equipped with double 4 eggs casserole alternate layers of bread cubes 


canning basket and new instruction book. and bacon halving last laver ot bacon. 
Canning capacity: 14 qt. or 18 pt. jars. ° ? . 1 . 
NOT RECOMMENDED FOR HOME Beat eggs; add milk, salt, and pepper. Pour over bread and bacon. Bake in 
USE. Suitable for community canning Qr0/) "Qed Ie 
projects. moderate oven (325°) 1 hour. Swell for supper! Serves 6. 




















The skill and crz aftsmanship which have 
won the Army-Navy “E"™ and Star for 


vital war eroenctos go into the mak- SPAGHETTI LOAF—Mrs. a G., Ohio 
ingof NATIONAL PRESSURE \ 

COOKERS :; a ll to the mak- 
ing of Sd peed ead they Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


are again available. 5 
- 2 cups broken 2 eggs, beaten Cook spaghetti with garlic in boiling, 

spaghetti 3/4, teaspoon salt salted water until tender. Remove garlic; 
The famous PRESTO COOK- 1 clove garlic VW cup minced drain spaghetti, rinse, and drain again. 
- s .  . VQ cup grated parsley Melt cheese in milk in a double boiler. 
age gm MFP, American cheese 1 tablespoon Add to eggs, stirring. Add salt, pars! 


available list. Another prod- i i o y. Pour 
available list. Another prod- 1% cups milk grated onion onion, and spaghetti; mix thorol 


Cooker Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. into buttesett baking dish (8- by & 
inches). Bake in a moderate oven (350°) 1 hour. Serves 6. { Turn to paz 
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(5% NEWS for the Home Front! Although we are 
working day and night turning out war materials 
. . » Uncle Sam has authorized us to make a limited 
number of famous Perfection Oil cookstoves and heaters 
for essential civilian needs. Because of government 
restrictions on the amount of metal available for 
civilian goods, only five models of our complete line 
are being made .. . but they’re all pre-war Perfection 
quality ... your guarantee of clean, economical, 


efficient performance. 


How to Get a New Perfection 


To get a cookstove or heater, apply to your local ration 


board for a purchase certificate. To get a water heater, 








| PERFECTION AGAIN MAKING 
_] OIL STOVES AND HEATERS! — 


apply to the War Production Board for a priority. 
Then present your purchase authorization to your 
Perfection dealer. Please do not apply if your present 


cookstove or heater can be repaired. 


Get the Most Out of Your Present 
Perfection-Made Appliances 


Today it is a patriotic duty to make sure you are 
getting the efficient performance originally built into 
your Perfection. Have your Perfection dealer check 
it over . . . he will be glad to supply you with replace- 
ment parts and genuine Perfection Inner-Flow Wicks 
. . . the only wicks that insure 100% satisfaction on 


Perfection-made appliances. 


THESE PERFECTION OIL STOVES AND HEATERS NOW AVAILABLE TO ELIGIBLE BUYERS 





No. R-357 Perfection No. 406-B“Puri- No. 353 Perfection No.525Perfection No. 2201 “Ivanhoe” 
4-Burner Range. Pat- tan” Water Heater. Flat-Top Stove. Hus3 Portable Kerosene Fuel Oil Space 


ented High-Power burn- Insures continuous High-Powerburners.Wide Heater. Popular Heater. Produces 
ers. Roomy “Live Heat” hot water at low cost. cooking top.In black and low-costheater.Light 28,000 BTU’s per hour. 
oven with heat indicator. Uses economical kero- white baked enamel. —easy to carry. Air- Compact—occupies only 

sene fuel. cooled handle. 18 x 26% in. floor space. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY “7,X~ coc. 


7685-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


BLOOD AND TEARS! 




















@ You farmers’ wives are making a 
vital contribution to Victory by pro- 
viding the wholesome meals that put 
stamina in the men who are growing 
food for our fighters. Those of you 
who owna NESCO kerosene range can 
cook in more comfortable, more en- 
joyable kitchens. Not only does your 
NESCO cook and bake with high effi- 
ciency but its gleaming white enamel 
finish beautifies your kitchen. What's 
more, the NESCO is so wonderfully 
easy to keep clean and grease free. 
Yes, if you have a NESCO you're lucky. 


Worth Waiting For 


Like you women on the farm front, 
we are doing our utmost in the war 
effort. Thats why we have had to 
make fewer NESCO ranges—why you 
may not be able to get one just when 
you want it. But ask your dealer to re- 
serve one for you when they are avail- 
able. A NESCO is worth waiting for! 


We look forward to 
the day when wecan 
again supply NEsco 
Kerosene Ranges in 


all models, 


NESCO 


NATIONAL ENAMELING 
AND STAMPING COMPANY 


The World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of Housewares 


270 N. 12th St. ¢ Milwaukee, Wis. 
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RAISED MUFFINS—Mrs. W. H. S., S. Dak. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 cup milk, scalded 14 cup lukewarm Pour scalded milk over salt, sugar, and 
11/4 teaspoons salt water lard in a mixing bowl. Coo! to lukew: 
/ cup sugar 2 eggs, beaten Soften yeast in the lukewarm water; add 
3 tablespoons lard 31% cups enriched to the first lukewarm mixture along 
1 package granular or flour beaten eggs. Add one half the enri 

1 cake fresh yeast flour, beating until smooth. Cover 

let rise in a warm place 1% hours o1 

til doubled in bulk. Add remaining flour and beat again. Drop dough into gr« 
muffin pans, filling them about two-thirds full. Cover, and let dough rise 
doubled in bulk. Bake in a hot oven (400°) 25 minutes. Makes 18 muffins. 


SCALLOPED LIMA BEANS—Mrs. E. J. C., Jr., Okla. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 





Cook beans until tender in boili: 
beans chopped salted water; drain. Put altcrnate lay: 
3 hard-cooked eggs, Salt and pepper of beans, eggs, pimiento, and onio: 
sliced 1 cup white sauce greased baking dish. Season with salt and 
Yq cup chopped, Ye cup grated pepper. Cover with white sauce and top 
canned pimiento cream cheese with grated cheese. Bake in moderat 
oven (350°) 45 minutes. Serves 6 t 


2 cups fresh Lima 1 large onion, 





HAM AND EGG NEST—Mrs. A. B., Ind. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Melt butter, blend in flour, and add 
milk. Cook until smooth and thick, stir- 
ring. Add mustard. Remove from heat, 
add ham, and pour into a greased casse- 
role. Make six holes in the mixture with 
a spoon. Into each hole break an egg. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Bake in moderate oven (325°) 30 minutes. This is a 
good way to use leftover ham. Serves 6. 


3 tablespoons butter 2 cups ground, 

3 tablespoons flour cooked ham 

1 cup milk 6 eggs 

1 tablespoon pre- Salt and pepper 
pared mustard 





CINNAMON CAKE—Mrs. R. S., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


3 cups cake flour Yq cup shortening Cake: Sift flour, measure and sift 3 times 
4 teaspoons baking 11/4 cups sugar with baking powder, salt and cinnamon. 
powder 1 teaspoon vanilla Cream shortening thoroly and gradually 
lf teaspoon salt extract blend in sugar. Add vanilla and well- 
3 teaspoons 4 eggs, well beaten beaten eggs and beat until smooth and 
cinnamon 1 cup milk fluffy. Add sifted dry ingredients alter- 
nately with milk, beating well after each 
Cinnamon-Butter Frosting addition (begin and end with flour). 
Pour into two well-greased 8-inch cake 
1/3 cup butter 1 teaspoon cinnamon pans and bake in a moderate oven 
11% cups confection- 1% teaspoon vanilla (350°) 30 minutes. Cool. 
ers’ sugar extract 
1 tablespoon cream Frosting: Soften butter: gradually work 
in the sugar. Add cream, cinnamon, and 
vanilla; beat well. Spread between layers and on top of cake. 





NUTMEG CRUNCHIES—Mss. K. F., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 cup lard 3 cups enriched flour Cream shortening and sugar thoroly. 
2 cups brown sugar 3 teaspoons baking Add egg, egg yolk, and flavorings. Sift 


flour, measure, and sift with baking pow- 
1 egg yolk 1 teaspoon sclt der and salt. Add to creamed mixture; 
1 teaspoon vanilla 1 ega white mix well. Roll out on floured board 1% 
extract 1 tablespoon water inch thick and cut with cooky cutter (or 
Ye teaspoon almond Nutmeg form in rolls, wrap in waxed paper, chill 
extract and slice). Mix egg white and water and 
brush over cookies. Sprinkle with nutmeg. 

Bake in hot oven (400°) 8 to 10 minutes. Makes 6 dozen cookies. 


1 egg powder 





% Cook green onions, including part of the green stem ends in 
boiling, salted water until tender. Drain and arrange a bundle of 
the onions on a serving of hot buttered toast. Top with a rich 
cream sauce. Serve with pan-fried ham or bacon, new beets, and 


potatoes.—Mrs. R. J., Iowa. 





Two dollars is paid for every reader's recipe published in our magazine. Why not 
share your family’s favorites? Address Successful Recipes Department, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. Unused recipes cannot be returned.—Editors 
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Frigidaire again reminds you 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR 


REFRIGERATOR HAPPY 


If you know the answers to these nine questions 


your refrigerator can give you better wartime service ! | 


Q. Dol ever have to oil and clean the motor? 


A. No, if it is a sealed mechanism. Yes, if 
it is an ““Open type” mechanism (usually 
belt driven). Ask your dealer what kind of 
oil to use, where to use it and how often. 
When oiling, clean and check the belt. It 
may need tightening or replacing. See page 


27 of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 


Q. Why shouldn’t hot dishes go in the 
refrigerator? 

A. Placing hot foods in your refrigerator 

may raise the temperature of the food com- 

partment. Wastes current, too. Before stor- 

ing, hot dishes may be cooled in pan of ice 

water. See page 24 of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 


If it sulks 





Q. What do I do if it won't run? 


A. 1. Be sure “on and off” switch (if any) 
is “ON,” defroster switch is “OFF,” and 
plug is in wall outlet. 2. If so, check outlet 
with a floor or table lamp to see if current is 
on here. 3. If not, check for blown fuse in 
listribution panel at meter. 4. If current is 
m at outlet, insert refrigerator plug again 
and try moving. temperature control to the 
coldest position. If trouble persists, call a 


service man, 


Q. Does the condenser ever need attention? 


A. The condenser is to your refrigerator 
what the radiator is to your automobile. 
Dirt and dust interfere with its cooling effi- 
ciency and increase the running of the 
motor. Clean with a long handle ‘brush or 
vacuum cleaner attachment. Before clean- 
ing, turn refrigerator off by pulling plug from 
outlet. See page 26 of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 





Q. What do I do if it runs too much? 


A. 1. Clean the condenser. 2. Are you 
cooling a big food load or too much warm 
food? Freezing a lot of ice cubes? 3. Try 
turning temperature control before calling 
service man. 


If it loafs on the job 





Q. What dol do if it runs, but won't 
refrigerate ? 

A. 1. Remove plug from wall receptacle. 

2. Defrost pans cm I 3. Start mechanism 

and check to see if freezer gets cold. 4. Re- 

peat if necessary before calling service man. 


Q. How often should I defrost refrigerator? 


A. Always defrost before the frost builds 
up to 144” (about the thickness of a lead 
pencil). For an easy way to defrost your 
refrigerator in just 15 minutes, see page 27 
of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 


Q. What is the door seal and what does it do? 


A. The door seal is the rubber gasket on 
the inside of the door. When the door is 
closed it keeps heat out of the refrigerator. 
The seal should be tight at all times. Check 
it by closing the door on a narrow slip of 
paper. If you can slip the paper up and down, 








For Excellence 


ox FRIGIDAIRE 


Division of 


in War Production 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime builders of 





Food Fights for Freedom! 
Grow more in ‘44! Avoid all 
waste; share and play square 
with food. 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS - RANGES - WATER HEATERS 


HOME FREEZERS - ICE CREAM CABINETS 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 


BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 





the seal is imperfect. If the gasket is worn 
out, soft, and sticky, have it replaced. See 


page 26 of 101 Refrigerator Helps.* 


If it mopes 





Q. What do I do if ive freezing is too slow? 


A. 1. The temperature control may be im- 

roperly set. 2. be trays may not be resting 
Bat on freezer shelf. 3. Some trays, freeze 
naturally faster than others. Metal trays, for 
example, freeze much faster than rubber. 
4. Trays will freeze faster in some parts of 
the freezer than in others. 


If any trouble persists, call a service man. 


FREE! Ask Frigidaire Dealer 
for New Booklet* 


Just off press! “101 Refrigerator Helps” for all re- 

frigerator users! New 
tips on care and use 
of your refrigerator. 
Rules for freezing 
desserts, how to keep 
| dairy products, many 
other helpful facts. 
Get your free copy 
from any Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write 
Frigidaire,482 Taylor 
St., Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, address 145 
Commercial St., Leaside, Ontario. 


Listen to 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
...- Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 


Find your approved Frigidaire Ser- 
vice Dealer under “Refrigerators” 
in classified telephone directory. 

Look for this heading! 
























PLAN NOW 


for their 
future 
comfort 


Think of the comfort and convenience 
running water will bring to your home. 
To your wife, running water will mean 
the lightening of household tasks—a 
truly modern step-saving Crane sink in 
her kitchen. For you, it will provide 
the time and labor saving conveniences 
of running water for every farm pur- 
pose at the mere turn of a faucet. For 
your entire family, it will mean the com- 
fortof healthy, happy living with a com- 














plete Crane bathroom inside the house. 

Now is the time to start planning for 
your Crane plumbing system. Why not 
talk over your plans with your plumb- 
ing dealer next time you are in town. 
He will be glad to advise you on steps 
you can take right away. His experi- 
ence and skill are your assurance of a 
correctly installed system that will op- 
erate efficiently and satisfactorily over 
the years. 











CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE - 


PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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IN HONOR OF 


If a Shower Is Forecast 
for Your Locality, Make 


It an Occasion for Fun 


A SHOWER for the new bri 
bride-to-be is an important occa: 
On the big day get the party rolli 
soon as the first guests come. Hav 
thing interesting for everyone to d 
don’t let it appear as a hurried, 
ring circus. You can pass around a ! 
book so that each guest can write a |! 
hold hint or a time-saver in it f 
bride. Give each one a card on wh 
write her best recipe (that she has b1 
by request). 

Bring out a card table equipped 
scissors, paper doilies, ribbon, squa 
crepe paper, pins, paper plates, and 
self-inspired materials. Ask each gu 
make a hat to wear during the afte: 
Later on, the bonnets can be voted « 
the best one presented to the brid: 
instructions that she wear it o 
wedding day. 

By this time everyone will be relax 
and having a lot of fun, so you can 
with the afternoon’s entertainment 
may want to make it an aftern 
making things for the bride—tea t 
aprons, quilt blocks, hot pan hold 
even kitchen curtains. Or here are a ! 
games everyone will enjoy: 


Lost-and-Found Contest: Make « 

of the sentences listed below. Ann 
that 10 of the most important things « 
nected with a wedding have been lost, 
but that one item can be found in eac! 
of the given sentences. Tho the lett 
each item follow in consecutive « 
they may all be in one word or part 
two or more words, so tell your gu: 
disregard all punctuation and capital! 
tion and underline each word as the! 
find it. 

Here are the 1% lost articles: 
veil, rice, dress, groom, ring, flo 
honeymoon, cake, church. Their 
tion is underlined in the following sen- 
tences, but of course won’t be in the lst 
you give to your guests. You might give 
a prize to the one who first finds all !| 

1. For a big picnic, a keg of lemonade 
is needed. 

2. A hungry wolf lowers his head be- 


} 


fore leaping. 
3. If “bray” is spelled with onc YJ; 


“moo” needs two 0o’s. 
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4. “Which urchin threw the ball?” 





yelled the angry man. 
' 5. We may have the big room or the 
sn one, 


[he man asked for her address and 
telephone number. 
7. Were you ever in Greenland? 
8. I have little, but what I have, I'll 
give you. 
' 9, There are never icebergs this far 








ry 


VA 10. Bob rides his bicycle every day. 
() The Happy Pair: Here is a story in 
f) which the blanks are filled in with articles 
/ from the kitchen cupboard. Make copies 
of the story, leaving blanks for the itali- 
cized words, and give one to each guest or 
read it aloud, pausing whenever a blank 

is indicated. 


On the day the happy (pear) were mar- 
ried, the bride carried a bouquet of 
(corn flour) and sweet (peas). He promised 
never to (beater) nor (roaster). They had 

R wanted to go to (China) or (Greece) on 
their honeymoon but decided to go to a 
lake and (fish). 

One day the groom came to their 
home at the (fork) of the road and found 
his bride in the kitchen. She told him she 
was (bacon) a cake. But it burned and she 
shed (salt)y tears. Then he got angry and 
used (pepper)y words. She threatened to 
leave him and called him a (pumpkin) 
head and a (ham). 

Then he realized he mustn’t (pan) 
her, so he said, “I'd (steak) my life on 
you,” and she felt (butter). “In fact, 
I .’ he concluded, “I think we are 
a perfect (match).” 


Future Foreeast: Place an embroi- 


dery hoop, covered with yellow paper to 
Ler represent a wedding ring, on the floor. 
t Give each single girl six buttons and 
I have her stand six or eight feet away and 
and toss the buttons, one at a time, at the 
ith ring. If she succeeds in getting a button 
in the ring on the first attempt, she will 
be married in a year. Two attempts mean 

laxed tw irs to wait, and so on. 
You Matrimeny: Write the word matri- 


mony down the left-hand side of_ the 
paper and request each person to write 


ders, opposite each letter all the words they 
1 few can think of beginning with that par- 
ticular letter which have any connection 


courtship, marriage, or a honey- 





pie I For instance, opposite M_ they 
ince I write Mrs., marry, merriment. 
con- Call time after a few moments and com- 
los | he lists. 
each [here are other forms of entertain- 
rs of that guests will enjoy. Scrambled 
rder, words, as ““gedwind” (which spells wed- 
rts of ding when straightened) are easy to 
plan. Have each person tell an incident 
iliza- that happened on her own wedding day. 
they Ask someone who has a good sense of 
humor to analyze the bride and groom’s 
ride, handwriting. A mock wedding is always 
vers, ‘un and appropriate if the group is large 
loca- rif the people do not care to take part 
sen- in the entertainment. 
list 
give Refreshments: Simple refreshments al- 
li 10 ways win the vote. You might serve straw- 
nade berry shortcake with the berries spread 
in hearts cut from thin sponge cake 
d be- t iit dough. For foods that can be 
mace entirely the day before, mold your 
~* la refrigerator dessert in rings or 
— n ‘ frozen fruit salad in your refriger- 


ator trays and serve with nut bread. END 
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HELP HIM GET THAT 





LONG DISTANCE CALL 





THROUGH TONIGHT S 
You can do it by not using Long Distance between 
7 and 10 P.M. Those are the night-time hours 
when many service men are off duty and it’s their 


best chance to call the folks at home. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




























A HUBBY'S 








Or COURSE, when you were 
married you solemnly resolved—lik 
the rest of the women in the world 
you would never indulge in the luxur 
of looking like an unmade bed arout 
house. You were always going to 
like the trim young housewile i: 
vacuum-cleaner ad. 

But if these days, hubby seems to spe: 
more time looking at the vacuum-clea 


“Twice as important-now that oem wee 
I’m working twice as hard!” | 


No wonder busy women turn to Bon Ami when 
they clean sinks and stoves, bathtubs and refrig- 
erators. It’s so quick, convenient, easy to use. 
Wipes away dirt and grease in a jiffy But even 
more than that! Bon Ami polishes as it cleans... 
helps keep your hard-to-replace kitchen and 
bathroom equipment always looking its best! 
Plan to use it regularly. 











“hasn't 
scratched 


Bon A LL i N Cie Se a Foot Gear 


° | i) You unearth two unrecognizable pieces of 
for all your cleaning Be ion am L wees leather that were once slippers; when you 
: aren't wearing them, you go in your stock- 


= a eae ing feet, and on occasion an unexpected 
Books—tThe tris, by John C. Wister. This book salesman has caught you without either 


tells the history, development, and cultures, of one 
of the finest flowers that can be grown on the farm— 
and right now it is just about planting time for iris. 
You can bank on the authority of this book. Illus- 
| trated, 128 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to 
Doctor’s Fast Relief Fe 


You'll marvel at the 
fast relief Dr. Scnoll’s 
Zino-pads give you 
from painful callouses, 
burning or tenderness 
on the bottom of your 
feet... how they soothe, 
cushion, protect the 
sensitive area. Separate 
Medications included 
for quickly removing 
callouses. Get a box today. Cost buta 
trifle. At Drug, Shoe and Dept. Stores. 











went? 





vere Make Cheese item AY ae * 


Crow’s Nest 


—get extra money 

for surplus milk! 2 i 
FREE book. by noted Peis Re F . He'll forgive that disheveled morning 
arm authority tell Ow 

simple to make delicious cheeses—de- look, but when he comes for dinner art d stl 
scribes home-made equipment. Thou- | finds you looking like a surrey with a fringe 


sands now enjoy their own cheese \ 
and have built profitable business \ on top, he’s likely to spout that the surrey 


from their surplus milk. Write for 
FREE book today. C br. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc., RUBBER HEELS ANDSOLES wears the fringe much better than you d0 
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Duty Bound 


Your cute bungalow apron, after dawn-to- 
dusk-duty day in and day out, is past his- 
tory. These days, you cover up with a dirty 
dishtowel or handtowel and fasten it with 
a safety pin—glamorous isn't the word 





Morning Debut 


You never wear that good-looking house- 
coat—it's for Christmas and Easter Sunday— 
you never quite get dressed for breakfast, 
and every morning you greet hubby with 
that washed-out, today-l-droop expression 





Sad Sack 


Tugboat Annie has nothing on you. Your 
unembracing corset is draped with a torn, 
traveled, hanging souvenir called a slip, and 
on top goes last summer's print that was a 
rare triumph before the cleaner's heyday 





Meshwork 


Hose are never a problem with you A 
thrifty soul at heart, you wear ‘em and wear 
em. Lovely, lace- like runners, gaping holes, 
baggy knees—a sight to behold. Oh, but 
that you could see thyself as hubby does!! 
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SALUTE! . this 


MORNING ENERGY BREAKFAST 


NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT’S THE BEST PART— 


CRISP AS TOAST, 





for strength 


RATES for energy 
digestion 


1. PROTEINS 
2. cARBOHY 
3. VITAMIN B 
A. \RON for bt tr 
5 pHOSPHORUS for © 






aids 
building 
ong wen 


ood 





NOW AT FOOD STORES 


Any ~~ WHE ay 
Ben YN \ \\ \ h 


HIGH IN FOOD ENERGY! 


Keep your family feeling fit! Make 
breakfast count! If it’s a good healthy 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat breakfast, 
they'll greet it with a smile, eat it with 
delight! Its crispness lasts! 

Nabisco Shredded Wheat is made 
from 100% whole wheat, one of the 
Basic 7 Foods our Government advises 
for good health in wartime. Delicious 
with milk—a double treat with fruit or 


berries added. 


BAKED BY NABISCO... 
Gans) NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 















The First 
365 Days are 


the Hardest! 








A baby needs lots of care that first 
year. Especially in wartime, with 
doctors scarce and epidemics more 
likely. One precaution you can take is 
to keep things “hospital clean”. . . 





Fight germs as you clean! Just add 
21% tablespoons of Lysol disinfectant 
to each gallon of cleaning water, as so 
many hospitals do. No trouble, costs 
little, makes cleaning more effective. 





Wherever germs may lurk— garbage 
pail, on floors, tiling, linoleum, shelves, 
in bathroom and kitchen—clean with 
this powerful germ-killing Lysol solu- 
tion. Disinfects and cleans! 








DISINFECT AS YOU 


OUR 
PARENTS’ 
FORUM 


Perhaps these will fit your case. We do not 
vouch for their complete wisdom; their merit 
is that they have worked.—Editors 


Church Time. Sometimes mothers give up 
attending. church because their young 
children get restless having to sit quietly 
for so long. I found it was quite easy to 
keep my child in tow at church if I took 
something with which he played only at 
church time. Sometimes it was a small new 
notebook and a colorful pencil; other 
times, a picture book; again, a few wee 
cookies the size of a quarter, or some old 
beads on a stout string, or a set of picture 
postcards. This same plan works fine at 
nursery-chair time, too.—Mrs. C. C. M., 
Rolla, Kansas. 


To Bed With No Dawdling. It took too 
long to get our four-year-old to bed each 
night. He always managed to find an ex- 
cuse for staying up another 15 or 20 
minutes. If we tried to force him to go, he’d 
argue, cry. We were losing patience with 
him, so one evening right after dinner we 
placed the clock where he could see it and 
showed him where the hour and minute 
hands would be when it was bedtime. He 
was to watch the clock, and he knew what 
to do when the hands pointed to bedtime. 
That was his responsibility. It became a 
game with him. If he forgets to notice the 
time, we casually mention it, and he’s off 
to bed without a whimper. Such a method 
is certainly easy on the nerves.—Mrs. E. 


F. K., Tecumseh, Nebraska. 


Novelty Wears Off. My small niece de- 
veloped an unreasonable affinity for water. 
Not satisfied to play with mud pies, or 
water the flowers, she simply had to wallow 
in every puddle of dirty water she could 
find. After one particularly messy episode I 
decided it must stop. Without raising my 
voice I handed her some laundry soap and 
sent her to the kitchen to wash the muddied 
garments. The first time it was a novelty; 
the second, it was tedious. No third time! 
—Mrs. D. W. P., York Village, Maine. 


Door Banging Cure. Our fricnd’s small 
son used to dash out the door, letting it 
bang loudly behind him, never heeding his 
mother’s pleas for gentleness in closing the 





CAN MORE IN ’44 


DO IT EASIER, QUICKER, BETTER, WITH 


HOME AND COMMUNITY 
CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Be patriotic! Can all the surplus 
this year. You’ll save money and 
ration points . . . eat better, too 
And for better results, do it the 
DIXIE way ... with DIXIE 
equipment: 


RETORTS . . . steam pressure 
cookers for community can- 
ning that preserve all the whole- 
some goodness of the food with 
a minimum of work. Three 
sizes: cook capacity 58, 175 or 
185 No. 2 cans. 


SEALERS . . . double-seamers 
that seal covers on cans right... 
tight...in one simple hand oper- 
ation. Adjustable for No. 2 or 
3 cans. 


CONTINENTAL CANS .. 
bright, right tins that give 
food every protection. Plain or 
enamel lined. Available in un- 
limited quantities. Sizes: No. 2 
(pint); No. 3 (quart). 

No Priorities or Ration Board 

Certificates are needed to pur- 

chase Retorts, Sealers or Cans. 


FR EE 1 72-page Recipe and Instruction 
Booklet with each equipment order. 


Write Dept. C3 for information 








and prices. 


DIXIE CANNER DIVISION 


OF CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 





Corn on the Cob 


AND 


Not Much Cob! 


‘ Giant-size, deep kernels . . . sweeter, 
more tender, and mighty little « 
No other sweet corn like Michael-Leonard’s an 
ing new HYBRID sweet corn. Chosen by nation- 
wide jury of garden experts 
Superior in every way to *‘old- 
fashioned”’ kinds like ‘‘golden 
bantam!’’ World’s finest, Sold 
thru seed dealers only. FREE 
catalog tells how to have sweet 
corn all summer long; fully de- 
scribes this great new garden dis- 
covery. Also free garden plans and 
guide. Write Michael-Leonard 
Co., Desk S11, Sioux City 6, 
Iowa. 








Coatin HOLE 


They're new/ 


Keep door. Finally she made it a rule that every 
bottle time he banged the door he must return 
in the and close it gently; and she insisted he 
Bathroom follow that rule. If she accidently hap- 
-s.one . pened to let the door bang, the rule ap- 
plied to her as well. It worked.—Mrs. 
M. K. S., Cheshire, Ohio. 


No. 199—You'll want to make s¢ 

of these gay little “His and Hers rs 

Pan-tee Pot Holder sets, so quicky 

and easily crocheted with right 
In natur 


send you all the crochet cotton r needed 
ee to make a set of “Pan-tee” Pot Hold 
ers and complete, easy-to-follo 
structions, for only 25c. a by 
number above. 100% satisfaction 
money back. Send your order toda) 


in the Economical because 
it’s so concentrated— 
Kitchen as you dilute it with wa- 
ter. Get Lysol today! 


OP Prodacts Comp 











Why not share your good ideas on child 
training with other mothers? One dollar will 
be paid for every one published. Please ad- 
dress your letters to Our Parents’ Forum, Suc- FRED J: RICK H ERRSCHNER rele) 
cessful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. 508 2 ANKLIN atta Velo LLINOIS 





* BUY WAR BONDS * 
AND STAMPS 
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Freeze “em Fast 
[ F m page 52) 


of peas when you can put your hands on 
nothing but raspberries. Unfortunately 
lockers are not partitioned, but you can 
insert metal or cardboard sheets as divid- 
ers so you can group your foods in con- 
venient arrangement. 

\ diagram on the locker door showing 
the arrangement of food in the locker is 
also helpful in locating what you want. 
Have everything clearly labelled and labels 
plac ed where they’ll be easy to read. 

New food put into a locker should be 
put to the back so that you’ll use that 
which has been frozen longest first. 


Cook Frezen Foods Property. Quick- 
frozen fruits and vegetables need not be 
thawed before cooking. Once thawed they 
should be used or cooked promptly and 
should never be refrozen. If you do not 
plan to use an entire carton of fruit and 
vegetables in one day, cut off quantity de- 
sired from the frozen mass and keep the 
rest in the freezing compartment of the re- 
frigerator. A fiberboard box lined with 
three to four layers of corrugated paper is 
an excellent container that keeps foods 
from thawing when being taken home from 
the locker. Many locker plant operators 
can supply such boxes, or one can be de- 
vised at home, 

lo cook, drop the frozen vegetable into 
a very small amount of boiling, salted 

ter—about 24 cup is usually all required 
for | pint of vegetables. Cook with a cover 
until just tender, allowing about one-half 
as much time as for fresh vegetables. Use 
any water that might remain in sauces, 
soup, OF gravy. 

Frozen fruits are often preferred un- 
cooked and just partially thawed, but 
thawed quickly. END 





MONOGRAMS 





P; RSONALIZE your linens a new, dis- 
unctive way. Frame your initial with color- 
arden favorites in simplest embroidery. 
Attractive monogram arrangements can 
be made using one initial framed and two 

lramed. A new note for shower linens! 
In¢ luded are a transfer pattern of six 
°’4- X 8-inch frames and two 15-inch 
alphabets, description of stitches used, and 
‘ist of materials needed. For Design N7738 
send 12 cents to Successful Farming, 2306 
Meredith Bldg., Des Moines 3, Iowa. 
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Isnit 
this account 
about settled ? 


Back in 
1850, Uncle Sam 
owned morethan 
1,400,000,000 


acres of land. 





Much of it was 
the Louisiana Purchase—land that 
cost about 4¢ an acre. 


It was wild. It was uasettled. It pro- 
duced no tax revenue. 


Because it had no transportation. 


To help get railroads built into this 
undeveloped territory, Uncle Sam 
turned over to them 130 million 
acres of these lands. 


In return, most government traffic 
received special rates — 50% off. 


And ever since, year in and year 
out, the government has received 
this advantage. Not alone from the 
few railroads (9% of the mileage) 
which received land grants, but from 
the others competing with them. 


Railroads opened up new frontiers. 





Settlers followed the advancing 
rails. All land values multiplied. 
Tax revenues vastly increased. Agri- 
culture developed. States and cities 
grew. The nation knit together. 


Through the years, the value of the 
land grants has been repaid many, 
many times — while the con- 

tinuance of 
these deduc- 
tions discrimi- 
nates in favor 
of shippers do- 
ing business 
: with the gov- 
ernment who can take advantage 
of such rates as against other ship- 
pers who cannot. 


That’s why shippers, farmers, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, and the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners join with transportation 
agencies in seeking to do away with 
these land-grant deductions. 


ATi 
oc On, 











i 
I 

| If you would like to know more about Land-Grant Rates than we can 
| tell in this advertisement, we will send you free a comprehensive booklet 
I about them. Just send this coupon to Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
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VITAL FACTS 
TO REMEMBER. 


When Your Child 
Needs a Laxative! 


Laxatives are 
Too Stromg- 


Forcing a child 
to take a harsh, 
bad-tasting laxa- 
tive is such need- 
less, old-fashioned punishment! A 
medicine that’s foo strong will often 
leave a child feeling worse than before! 


ys are 
Too Mild - 


A laxative that’s 
too mild to give 
proper relief is 
just as unsatis- 
factory as none 
at all. A good laxative should work 
thoroughly, yet be kind and gentle! 




















____Treat the Children to the——_ 


"HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax gives a thorough action. But 
Ex-Lax is gentle, too! It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. And remem- 
ber, Ex-Lax tastes good — just like fine 
chocolate! It's America’s favorite laxa- 
tive, as good for grown-ups as it is for 
children, 10c and 25c at all drug stores. 
As a precaution use only as directed 


The Original 
Chocolated Laxative 











THE UNIVERSAL PEST DESTROYER 








KILLS RATS KILLS ANTS 


KILLS RODENT AND 
INSECT PESTS INSTANTLY! 


This gas-producing powder will solve 
your pest problem. Used by tarmers 
throughout the world for over 20 
years A little goes a long way 
AT ALL GOOD SEED, FEED 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORES 
1 th. 75c,5 tbs. $3, (larger sizes, 
lower). 4 oz. size forants 30« 
Each can contains leaflet de 
scribing more than 50 uses 
it's the gas that 
KILLS kills "em! 
WOODCHUCKS KILLS MOLES 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.Y. 

















FOR DAY 


Good news for all who 

have discovered how Voss Washers 

stand the wartime test of Quality, Safety 

and Dependability. There'll be Voss Wash- 

ers again come Victory. Remember—only 
Voss has the Electro-Safe Wringer. 

Genuine Voss Repoir Ports Are Available 


VOSS BROS. MFG. CO., Davenport, lowa 
70 





ALL AROUND 
THE HOUSE 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 


Good Ideas From Our Readers 


Household News 


@ An overall tip from Mrs. H. C. S., Ne- 
braska: When the overall knees show 
wear, cut off the trouser legs above the 
knee. Turn the cut-off sections so the 
cuff end is where the knee was and vice 
versa. Then sew back on. This way you 
have only a seam instead of a patch. 
Many times, the legs are so long you can 
cut off the worn knee spot and still have 
plenty of length. 


® A discarded angel-food cake pan is 
dandy as a water pan for pets or poultry. 
Mrs. D. L., Wisconsin, says to drive a 
stick thru the center opening into the ground 
to make it impossible to overturn the pan. 
It isn’t hard to take it up for cleaning. 


@ After frying onions, Mrs. H. H., Iowa, 
suggests pouring a little vinegar in the 
pan while it’s hot—to remove the onion 
odor. 


@ Toothbrushes aren't ever discarded at 
Mrs. W. L. H's, Nebraska. Once they've 
outdone their tooth job, they're put to use 
as comb cleaners or fingernail brushes. 


@ Mrs. J. P., lowa, keeps the new war- 
time safety pins stuck in a bar of soap be- 
tween uses. She finds them easier to put 
thru baby’s clothes that way. 


@ That age-old custom of pasting snaps 
and scraps into books of all kinds has 
brought on something unusual in the way 
of albums. It looks like a regular book, 
will fit your standard book shelves. And 
when it is filled, it doesn’t bulge. Every 
other page is perforated to be torn out 
when alternate pages are filled. There are 
216 neutral-colored Kraft paper pages 
which take ink, are bound with leatherette 
or buckram, and tooled in gilt. Comes in 
three sizes: 5'%4 by 9 inches, 8/4 by 11 
inches, and 11 by 14 inches; $1.50, $2.50, 
and $5. (Educational Press, Inc., 211 Fourth 
Avenue, Dept. SF, New York City 5.) 


@ Here’s an easy way to have hand- 
embroidered pillow slips without doing 
the actual embroidering: When your 
already-embroidered pillow slips are 
worn beyond practical use, cut off their 
ends, including the embroidered section 
which is usually in good condition. Then, 
when making feed-sack _ pillow slips, 
stitch the embroidered sections to the 
ends of the sacks—making a decorative 
hem and at the same time covering any 
holes that might have been put in the 
sacks. Mrs. O. P., Wisconsin, has six 
pairs of pillowcases of this type. 


@ Ever try tying Baby's toys to the crib 
or high chair or play-pen, so when he tosses 
them out he can pull them back himself? 
It's a time-saver from Mrs. O. C., Missouri. 


@ Here’s a tailor’s trick for you—an easy 
way to remove shine from trousers, skirts, 
and even upholstery. You simply apply 


Z.B.T. powder 
makes me 
feel so cozy / 


MANY LEADING HOSPITALS USE IT! What better 
proof of Z.B.T.’s superiority could you find 
than its wide approval by nurses and doctors? 
Z.B.T. Baby Powder offers unusual advan- 
tages in the care of tender infant skin. 


Z.B.T. CONTAINS OLIVE OIL! Made with olive 
oil, Z.B.T. Powder is superior in “slip,” thus 
more effective against chafing. And Z.B.T. is 
moisture-resistant for better protection against 
wet diapers and perspiration. 

a 


ra tt 

Z.BIT 02 core on 
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HOME CANNERS 


Guard against spoilage, waste, breakage with 


Presta 











Strong, Safe SSuwragles Mars 
FN 


For Perfect Sealing 
use Presto Glass-Top 
closures, or Good 
Housekeepers 2- 
piece caps. Fit all 
standard makes of 
Mason fruit jars. 


On any make of © 
Glass-Top closure use 
Cupples No. 10 Top- 


a 7 
“f }. 
of ‘ 


im ¢ Ns 8g. 8 
CUPPLES COMPANY, ST. LOUIS (2), MO. 


How to make smoother 
ICE CREAM in automatic refriger- 
ator or hand freezer 

Make smoother, more delicious 

ice cream and sherbets with light 

cream, top milk, or even whole 

milk. Easy ...no eggs, no cook- 

ing. Readily digestible. Recipes in 

package. At grocers and druggists 


. — JUNKET 
’ RENNET TABLETS 


=== =— FREE TRIAL OFFER — "| 
“THB ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,” Dept, 36 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. | 
Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 
“JUNKET’ RENNET TABLETS and Recipes to 











State. — —< | 
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the new formula, Shyn-o-Way, to the 
shiny spots; add a bit of brisk rubbing, 
and the shine’s gone. It works on silk, 
ravon, cotton, and wool. Comes in a 16- 
ounce bottle which should cover over 100 
square inches of material; $1.50 plus post- 
age. (Household Chemists, Inc., 247 
Park Ave., Dept. SF, New York City 16.) 


@ Mrs. W. E., Pennsylvania, says always 
to have several needles threaded with dif- 
ferent-colored thread. If you need to mend 
something just before going away you 
don't have to stop to hunt a needle and 
then thread it. 


@ To keep a picnic tablecloth from blow- 
ing away, Make a pocket in each corner 
of the cloth large enough to hold a wal- 
nut-sized stone. The stones will weight it 
down. Mrs. L. M., Missouri, sends in this 
clever idea. 


@ No refrigerator? Here's a tip from Miss 
H. M. S., Ohio: Sink a large crock leve! 
with the cellar floor; fit it with a tight cover. 
Vegetables will stay crisp and fresh in it 
for quite some time. 


@ You can restore the fluffiness of your 
cotton-filled mattress (sans springs) by 
lightly beating both sides of it with a blunt 
board. A ball bat would work fine. Keep 
your mattress covered and it will remain 
clean longer; lay a pad over it and it will 
last longer. Turn it often—side over side, 
head to foot, to even its wear. 


@ Mrs. J. W. P., Ohio, finds it’s a big help 
during canning season to have a piece of 
sandpaper on hand. It furnishes a good 
grip for tightening jar lids. 


@ Since she cut narrow strips from an 
old felt hat and tacked them around the 
refrigerator doors, Mrs. H. C., Okla- 
homa, says her refrigerator is no longer 
an ice-eater. The old stripping was worn 
out, of course. 


® When removing sets of buttons from 
old garments, string them on a doubled 
thread and tie the ends together before 
consigning them to the button box. Saves 
time, says Mrs. W. H. R., Illinois. 


® Leave an old tablespoon in your pow- 
dered-soap box and’ measure the soap 
carefully each time you use it. In that 
way you won’t waste any, as is often the 
case when pouring from the box. This 
comes from Miss M. O., Iowa. 


® If you'll wash your hands in strong 
salt water after handling fish, then rinse 
well before washing in warm, soapy water, 
they'll carry no fish odor. This applies to 
dishes and cooking utensils, too. 


® A tipsy frying- or sauce-pan wastes 
heat, causes uneven cooking and not a 
lew spilled suppers. Smooth slight bulges 
by heating the pan, then tapping the 
bottom with a wooden potato masher or 
mallet. If the bulge is deep, pound it out 
between two smooth wooden blocks, 
Tap the top block with a hammer until 


} 


he entire bottom is smooth. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each 


useful idea published. Unused suggestions 
will not be returned. Those practical ideas 
which are used in the magazine will be paid 
‘Or promptly upon their publication. —Editor 
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When you try this inviting SPONGE CAKE recipe, you're 
sure before you start—because it’s backed by the most 
sensational guarantee ever put behind a flour. GUARAN- 
TEED BAKING! Try Pillsbury’s Best with ANY Goop 
RECIPE. If you don’t agree that you get better baking 
than with any other all-purpose flour, write Pillsbury’s 
Cooking Service, Minneapolis, and get back the cost of 
all your recipe ingredients! 


Pillsbury’s SPRING BLOSSOM Cake 
with Whipped Fruit frosting 








4 ‘ " 
a TEMPERATURE: 325° F. Makes 9-inch tube cake Time: about 1 hr. 
@ 1% cups sifted PILLSBURY'’S e 1% teaspoons grated lemon ; 
Best Enriched FLour rind 


@ 2% teaspoons baking powder _—e 3 egg yolks, unbeaten 

(or 1% teaspoons e@ | cup sugar 

double-acting) © 3 egg whites, unbeaten 
e@ % teaspoon salt e % cup sugar 
e % cup cold water 14% teaspoons lemon juice 
1. Sift flour, baking powder and salt together three times. 2. Add 
water and lemon rind to egg yolks, and beat well with a rotary 
egg beater until very light in color, and greatly increased in 


é 
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ye volume. 3. Add 1 cup sugar gradually, beating thoroughly after 
i Ley | each addition. 4. Fold in dry ingredients, a small amount at a ; 
; SS time. 5. Beat egg whites until stiff but not dry, adding the re- ; 


maining sugar gradually, beating well after each addition. Add 
lemon juice. 6. Fold into egg yolk mixture gently but thoroughly. 
7. Pour into an ungreased tube pan and bake in a slow oven. 
8. After removing from oven invert pan until cold (about 1 hour), 
9. Cut cake into two layers. Frost. 


WHIPPED FRUIT FROSTING 


an 
“an a 
seems ee 


seers 


e@ % teaspoon salt sweetened fruit (canned or : 
@ 1 egg white fresh strawberries, peaches, : 
@ 1 teaspoon lemon juice cherries; cooked dried prunes, 

e | cups drained, crushed apricots or peaches) 


Add salt to egg white in top of double boiler; beat with 
rotary egg beater until stiff, but not dry. Place over boiling 
water; add lemon juice and fruit gradually, continue beat- 
ing for five minutes or until mixture stands in soft 
mounds. Allow to cool. If desired, sugar may be added 


2? 


Pilisburu's Best S222 Flour 


* FOR GUARANTEED BAKING ‘““@&\p"" 
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Even if you mus : 
on House Clean 


skimp 
g fime.. 


Even when house cleaning time is 
limited there should be no slacken- 
ing of sanitary measures. Keeping 
healthy is more necessary than ever 
now that there are fewer civilian 
doctors. Clorox easily provides 
greater home health protection in 
routine cleansing of tile, enamel, 
linoleum, wood surfaces, for Clorox 
disinfects; also deodorizes, removes 
stains. In addition Clorox gently 
bleaches white cottons and linens 
and brightens fast colors. Simply 
follow directions on the label. 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX peoponrizes / BLEACHES 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC |__ REMOVES STAINS 

















It’s the easy, quick way to cap- 
ture and save the flavor and juices 
of garden-fresh vegetables and 
fruits. Process them right in the 
tin cans in your own kitchen. 


Make canning at home pleasant and interesting 
this year by canning in tin. Ask your Dealer to 
show you Burpee modern canning equipment. 


Yes, there are plenty of tin cans available for 


— home use, and they may be used 

Peet three times. 
HOW TO CAN IN TIN 

The new Burpee Book shows 

you how to take the drudgery 

out of home canning. Contains 

200 tested canning-in-tin recipes. 
Send 10c. 

BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 

108 W. Liberty St., Barrington, Ill. 





Helps in 
Home Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


0. Why do rungs in our dining-room chairs 
pull out easily or frequently? How can | 
tighten them? 


A. Usually, loose rungs are caused by 
poor-quality glue and too-dry air in the 
room. I suggest you pull out the loose 
rungs; scrape or sand off all the old glue on 
them. Clean out holes, too. Then apply 
fresh glue at room temperature. Replace 
the rungs and bind the chair legs with 
stout cord. Leave the cord on for several 
days, until the glue hardens. It’s best, too, 
not to use the chair during this time. If you 
place small pads of newspaper under the 
cord where it presses on or crosses over the 
wood of the furniture it will prevent mar- 
ring the finish. 


0). What would be a good type of curtain to 
use at our bathroom window? It faces the 
driveway, and I'd like something that would 
give privacy. 


A. Here’s an idea a friend of mine who 
had a problem similar to yours worked 
out. She bought two large-sized, plain white 
terry bath towels, and made a small hem 
at the top of each for the rod. Then around 
the bottoms and inside edges she sewed a 
colorful fringe—and she receives no end of 
compliments on them. They’re inexpen- 
sive, and, too, can be used as towels again 
when you tire of them in this rele. 


Q. We're puzzled. Should the three pieces of 
our upholstered living-room suite all be alike, 
or may they be covered differently? 


A. The three pieces may be covered alike 
or differently, depending on the size of the 
room and your own personal taste. It is 
best to have two of the pieces alike and one 
covered aifferently. In covering the up- 
holstered pieces, be careful to maintain a 
good balance between floral design, 
stripes, and plain weaves, without over- 
doing any of them. For example, if your 
room is small, choose a plain material for 
the sofa, with a small-patterned floral or 
stripe for the two chairs. Or if yours is a 
large room, a rather important floral 
could be used on the sofa and one chair, 
with the other chair plain or in an in- 
distinct stripe. Keep the materials and 
colors of the same type—mohair velvets 
and cotton textured weaves do not flatter 
one another, nor are delicate pastels at 
home with strong, bright colors. Let the 
rest of your room determine both the color 
and material and you can’t go wrong. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Ad- 
dress your request for assistance to Louise 
Dale, Scones Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. 


DUTCH OVEN 
itically turns 


off t e gas and keeps 


s h ik pe wi 
right on cooking... 
From KITCHEN RANGES TO LIFEBO ATS 
Today — lifeboats and 
rafts for the U.S. Merchont 
Marine! Tomorrow— Dvtch 
Oven ranges, with even 
greater work soving, fue! 
saving advantage: for 
your peace time kitchen 
War bonds bought today, 


AMERICAN CORPORATION Kekomo, indiona 








GOOD COFFEE 
1S CLEAR COFFEE 


CAN MAKE 
walk Qe) do 4: 
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First Ran of the Garden 
[ From page 56 ] 


tantalizing flavor. The mild apple mint 
or very fragrant pineapple mint are prefer- 
able to spearmint. 

For a pretty serving, try putting the rich, 
white sauce into the serving dish first, then 
pour the cooked peas on top. Do not stir. 
They will be mixed well enough as they 
are served. Creamed peas around a ham 
or salmon loaf, or a puffy omelet on a large 
platter are a delight to the eye as well as 
the palate. 

By the way, do you know about drop- 
ping freshly picked peas into boiling water 
and letting them simmer until the pods 
start to pop open? When cool, they just 
about roll out of the shells as you pick them 
up, thereby cutting the shelling time in 
half (I timed ’em!). Peas shelled in this 
fashion can be fixed ahead of time and 
stored in the refrigerator for several hours 
without developing that “old” flavor. 


Tue first slender, golden carrots of the 
season seem to want to be eaten raw, 
either as carrot sticks or shredded in salads. 
Their skins are so thin that boiling will 
loosen them so they slip off easily, and the 
glistening beauties may be served with 
butter and a bit of some finely chopped 
green, such as parsley, chives, or green 
onion tops. Men will go for chived carrots 
on tiny new potatoes. Lemon juice adds a 
tartness liked by many, so here is a 
Lemon Butter used with carrots as well as 
other vegetables. 


LEMON BUTTER SAUCE 


4tablespoons butter 2 tablespoons finely 
2 tablespoons lemon chopped parsley, 
juice onion tops or 
chives 


Melt butter slowly and carefully lest it 
brown, stir in the lemon juice and just 
before serving, add chopped greens. 


Sy \P beans, green or wax, come along 
about the time peas are gone; and how 
good they are, picked before the succulent 
little pods have any bulges in them! Cook 
them with as little water as possible and 
plenty of salt. Personally, I think more 
salt on vegetables would make more vege- 
able enthusiasts. Serve them with butter 
or some meat-flavored drippings and may- 
be a little lemon juice. A dash of nutmeg 
adds a faint mystery to the flavor of 
creamed beans and a dressing of equal 
parts of vegetable oil, vinegar, and 
chopped green onion tops is good on either 
hot or cold cooked beans. 

The Sweet-Sour sauce we sometimes 
put on baby beets is just as good on green 
or wax beans. This recipe makes enough 
for a pint of beans. 


SWEET-SOUR SAUCE 


3 or 4 tablespoons 1% cup vinegar or 
sugar sweet pickle juice 

1 tablespoon corn- 34 cup water the 
starch beans were 

Ve teaspoon salt cooked in 


1 tablespoon butter 


Blend the sugar and cornstarch, mix 


Well with the liquids, and cook until thick. 
Add butter, pour over the beans and let 
stand at least half an hour to develop the 
flavor. END 
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Made for Your Job— 
Big Yank Shirts and Pants! 


Rugged —practical —favorites with 
farmers everywhere! Big Yank Work 
Shirts with Patented Elbow-Action 
Sleeves, Pocket for Cigarettes or 
Watch, and Strain-Proof Yoke. Match- 
ing shirts and pants in washable cov- 
erts, poplins or twills. A real value at 
better stores everywhere. If your 
dealer’s supply of Big Yanks is lim- 
ited, remember Reliance is also serv- 
ing our armed forces. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Wl. 
New York Offices: 200 Fifth Ave.—1350 Broadway 


MAKERS OF Big Yank Work Clothing 
Yank Jr. Boys’ Wear « Ensenada Shirts and Slacks 
Kay W bitney and Happy Home Frocks « Aywon Shirts 
Universal Pajamas « No-Tare Shorts « Parachutes 
for Men and Matériel 













































for Label! 


Big 32-page and cover 
illustrated 9” x 12” book, 
**1000 Ways to Have 
Fun.” Packed with infor- 
mation on parties, games, 
stunts, etc. For home en- 
tertainment. Free for 
sending label from any 
Reliance-made garment 
listed below to 212 W. 
Monroe St., Dept. H-6, 
Chicago 6, Ul. 









































THE PROFIT ANGLE 














By helping feed to accomplish more per 1% Ration-ayd, added to an otherwise 
pound consumed, Borden’s Ration-ayd balanced mash supplies an ampleamount 
contributes to profitable poultry raising. of the complete B-G Complex to help the 
ingredients do a better nutritional job. 







Ration-ayd is a direct aid to sound fast 







growth in chicks, in developing and ma- Whether you buy your mashes ready 
turing young fowls and in egg produc- mixed or mixed to your order make cer- 
tion. For it supplies a mash with the tain they contain Ration-ayd. Write for 






complete B-G Complex of vitamins and free booklet. 
other nutritive factors from milk and 
fish sources that help the chicken to ab- 
sorb more feed value from its daily ration. 















THE BORDEN COMPANY 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 































A 100 THOUSAND TON REASON 
Why Tanks Are In Short Supply oudis ate wemetcamatiaee ns 


or anyone who wants to make a dress ina 
jiffy. You’d never guess by looking at ! 
that this pretty summer dress is very ¢as} 
to make. You see, there are only thre 
pieces to cut out and sew in, and, presto, 
you have a dress—one with plenty 
fashion merit—drawstrings and U-neck- 
line are so good this year. Also think 
what a miracle it is to wash and iro! 
Merely pull out the ribbons, tub tl 
dress, and press it in one flat piece. De- 
signed for sizes 12 to 18; 30 to 36. For siz 
16 (34) you'll need 33 yards 35-inch 0! 
2% yards 39-inch material, plus nat 
row ribbon. 


In alittle more than one month after Pearl Harbor, Butler fac- 
tories began producing pierced steel landing mat. Shortly there- 
after Gen. H.H Arnold, head of the Air Corps, called it “‘the 
year's greatest achievement in aviation.’’ Since then, soldiers 
and sailors have laid it into airfield landing strips all around 
the globe. Since then one hundred thousand tons of steel have 
been manufactured into landing mat at Butler factories for 
the armed forces. Millions and millions of feet of it are 
smoothing the way to Tokyo, Rome, and Berlin. 

That 100,000 tons of steel would be more than four times 
enough to make the 212,000 water tanks needed on farms today 
as determined by a survey made by WPB’s office of Civilian 
Requirements and the War Foods Administration. 

See Your BUTLER Dealer 

Just as fast as steel is allocated for the purpose by WPB, 
Butler factories are manufacturing it into those good Butler 
tanks. But only a fraction of the tanks needed can be supplied. 
Shipments to dealers are on a pro-rated and date of order basis. 
It may be your dealer’s turn to get a shipment. Keep him re- 
minded you want a Butler tank. For prompt handling, address 
allinquiries to: 7484 East 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo 

984 Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Galesburg, Ill. KANSAS CITY, MO. Minneapolis, Minn. 
the most becoming outfit she has. There 


BUTLER <-BUILT even a matching poke bonnet with an ad- 


FARM BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT Awarded To Two Butler Plants justable crown for perfect fit. Panties 
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1128. Doll-like charm for the little giv! 
This darling pinafore, nicely detailed an¢ 
trimmed with crisp eyelet edging, will be 
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“Mom says Germozone is 
Great for Growing Birds’ 


= =_ Omaha 8,Nebraska 


You have a lot invested in your chicks by 
now—in feed, in time and work. Give them 
the best care you can so that they can do 
their part in producing necessary food. 


There is just as much reason to give Germ- 
ozone to your half-grown and adult birds as 
there was when they were chicks. Germozone, 
the liquid poultry medicine, protects birds of 
all ages in 3 important ways. 1ST. GERMO- 
ZONE ACTS IN THE DRINK. It destroys 
many germs and bacteria there. 2ND. GERM- 
OZONE ACTS IN THE CROP. Ordinary 
poultry drinking water tablets may purify the 
water itself, but many germs are picked up 
direct from the litter. GERMOZONE acts in 
the crop against them, too! 3RD. GERMO- 
ZONE ACTS IN THE INTESTINES. It is 
astringent and soothing to the intestines. A 
liquid—mixes easily and uniformly. 


4 oz., 40c; 12 oz., 75c; Economy 32 oz., 


$1.50. Get GERMOZONE at your Lee Deal- 
er (drug, feed, hatchery). 


GEO. H. LEE CO, 
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WITH A 











cluded, too. Designed for sizes 4% to 4. 
For size 4, pinafore, you'll need 14% 
yards 35-inch material and eyelet edg- 
ing; bonnet, 4% yard 35-inch, and 144 
yards 44-inch ribbon; panties, 54 yard 
35-inch material. 


1216. Always a favorite with smart wo- 
men is a two-piece dress. This one fea- 
tures popular, scalloped detail, and a hip- 
flattering, peplum blouse. Skirt is slim. 
Make it in a gay cotton or rayon print 
and you'll love wearing it all summer 
long. Designed for sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 46. 
Size 16 (34) requires 354 6 yards 35-inch 
or 3 of 42-inch mate rial, plus edging. 





Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents 
each. Address all orders direct to the 
Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines 3, lowa. Please order by 
number and give size. 
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" CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 


BRAND 
NO. 57 FILE $] 


Available only 
from your dealer 


() THE CARBORUNDUM CO. 
a Niagara Falls, N. Y. 




















































KILL WEEDS - 


kill here 
wit ATLACIDE “Chicrate 


® Destroys BINDWEED, CANADA THISTLE, 
JOHNSON GRASS and all other weeds. 

®@ Kills roots—prevents regrowth. 

® Non-Poisonovs. Eosy to use —apply in dry 
form, or as a spray. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept.5 6225 West 66th Place, Chicago, fil. 

































“Are You eon 
Controlling 


FP TAPE WORMS 
in Your Sheep 4 


Don’t get so busy combating stomach & 
worms that you forget the tape worms. 


BLACK LEAF Worm Drench 


Controls Both Tape Worms and 
Stomach Worms in Sheep and Goats 


The U. S. D. A. and many State Experiment 
Stations have long recommended a mixture of 
nicotine sulphate (Black Leaf 40) and copper 
sulphate for control of both tape and stomach 
worms in sheep and goats. 

An Effective Cunic Mixture 
Black Leaf Worm Drench is such a 
mixture in one package. Standard- 
ized, dependable. Just add water. 
Complete directions on package. 





















Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corporation, Incorporated 
Loursville 2, Kentucky 








Dr. Salsbury's NIC-SAL On Roosts 
NO HANDLING! Nicotine fumes seep 
up through feathers, kill the lice. 
Won't harm hens. At hatcheries, drug, 
feed, or other stores. Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. 
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What wiILt HAPPEN TO 
FARM INCOME AFTER THIS WAR? 


Wartime “prosperity” after the last war 
suddenly turned into a collapse of farm 
prices so disastrous that one out of every 
thirteen farms in America was sold at 
credit distress sale from 1920 through 
1926 alone. 

Will this happen again? Or will we be 
wiser —will all the agencies of food pro- 
duction and distribution plan and work 
together now fora sound post-war future? 


Since you as producers, and we as dis- 
tributors, are both charged with the job 
of feeding America, we share these prob- 
lems. We face the same questions about 
the future. We have a mutual interest 
in the post-war prosperity of agriculture 
and of the American people. 


Can We Hold Present Civilian Markets? 


Last year the average American family 
ate nearly 7 percent more food than in 
pre-war years—and farm income was 
greatly increased. Higher national in- 
come, coupled with the Government’s 
nutrition program and with the distribu- 
tive efficiencies developed in the pre-war 
period, have tremendously expanded the 
domestic market for farm products. 


How much of this expanded market we 
can hold after the war will depend great- 


ly upon how well we can satisfy our cus- 
tomers today with the foods they are buy- 
ing now. Every progressive agriculturist 
and distributor knows that this means 
that: 


1. Standards of quality, grading and 
packing must be raised, insofar as 
wartime conditions will allow. 


2. There must be a steady uniform 
production of the varieties in greatest 
demand. 


3. Consumer demand must be stimu- 
lated through stronger advertising, 
display and other sales promotion ac- 
tivities at the retail store. 


4. Waste and spoilage must be re- 
duced through faster, more direct de- 
liveries, better refrigeration and less 
handling. 


5. Production and distribution meth- 
ods must be made more efficient and 
costs reduced...so that more con- 
sumers can afford to buy the better 
quality products offered—thus ex- 
panding growers’ and shippers’ mar- 
kets and giving them greater aggre- 
gate returns. 


How Are A&P And Atlantic Commission Helping to Insure Agriculture’s Future? 


Every farmer who is enjoying increased returns during this war period is benefitting 
from the improved market coupled with the distributive efficiencies pioneered by A&P 
and Atlantic Commission and other progressive distributors in the pre-war years. 

For example, through streamlining methods of handling fresh fruits and vegetables— 
and reducing waste and spoilage—we were able to cut distribution costs 25 percent 
in the pre-war years 1937 to 1941, and increase returns to producers 7.8 cents. 

This increase has meant greater income for the growers and shippers who distribute 
through us. Equally important, it has served as a stimulus to all distributors to improve 
their methods, with direct benefits to all agriculture. This kind of continuing efficiency 
in the distribution of your products after the war, together with production more nearly 
balanced with demand requirements, is the key to the future of farm prices, farm 


markets, and farm income, 


Is Teamwork An Answer? 


Obviously, no one knows all the answers to agriculture’s post-war problems. But 
this is crystal-clear: Close cooperation between producers and distributors can 
make a tremendous contribution to a better future for agriculture. The pattern 
for this future has already been set by efficient growers, shippers and distributors 
and progressive agricultural leaders working together. We are proud of our part 
in this, and all our energies and facilities are pledged to its continuance. 

As this principle of teamwork is more widely applied, more and more pro- 
ducers and distributors will be better able to accomplish our mutual job of feeding 
America today, and at the same time will be helping build a sound future for 


all agriculture. 


ATLANTIC COMMISSION COMPANY, Inc. 


" Affiliate of The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 





Successful Farming’s booklet, Gardening Made 
Easy, K7, will prove valuable in your gardening. 
Includes information on rock gardens, lily pools, 
ivy, gourds, etc. Only 12c. Successful Farming, 
Dept. 1506, Des Moines, Iowa. 











MAKE BIG MONEY 
SAWING WOOD NOW 
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Turn wood lots into cash; help save other fuels 
to win the war. Use Ottawa—fastest cutting ; 
easiest way. Cuts large and small logs, fells 
trees. Thousandsin use. Built tolast with 
p wey heavy stiff saw blade. Positive safety 
utch control, driven from any power take-off. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., D623. Forest Ave.. Ottawa. Kans. 
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Easy—at home. Spread on So-Lo. it wears like leather. For 
all footwear, children’s and grownups’. Also mends tires, 
raincoats, boots—anything of rubber, leather, cloth. 
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So-Lo“e en." 





it Will Pay You to read carefully about 
the products and services Successful Farm- 
ing advertisers have developed and are 
offering you. 
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FROG BRAND PROTECTIVE WORK CLOTHING 
The H.M.SAWYER 4 SON COMPANY 
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He to, Playfellows! 

Are you glad this is the end of another 
school year? You learned to do lots of 
new things, didn’t you? This summer 
you’re a year older and with that added 
age you'll probably be able to help do 
things at home that you’ve never done 
before. But, do be careful. You are no 
good to yourself or anyone else if you get 
hurt, you know. Don’t try to run danger- 
ous machinery unless your folks are sure 
you know all about it. 

Luella Oss of Crystal Falls, Michigan, 
suggests that a good time to pay your 
Club dues is right after you finish reading 
this page each month. Promptness in 
everything 1s a good idea. Sometimes 
things that are put off never get done. 
The Club dues, you know, are a friendly 
letter to me each month. 

Do you know someone who would like 
to be a member of our Playfellows Club? 
Tell him to write me giving complete 
name and address and I’ll send one of 
our red, white, and blue membership 
pins. 

Now—for some fun! 
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ADVICE FOR ALL TIMES 


If you your lips would keep from slips 
These things observe with care, 

Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where! 


If you your ears would save from jeers 
Five things keep meekly hid 

Myself and I, and me and my, 

And how I do or did. 


—Vileta Swiger, Lucerne, Missouri. 
oR 2% 


CRAZY QUIZ: 1. What has its heart in 
its head? 2. What letter is a hair dress? 
3. What is the difference between a 
jeweler and a jailor? 4. When is your 
nose like. a vegetable? 5. What do you 
bring to the table every day, but never 
eat? 


ANSWER: ‘auodde anox *¢ *(ysip 
~pe4) Yysipes apaiy & st uaYyAA “p “S]I29 
S9YdIeM JIYIO Vy) ‘sayNeM s]Jas VUGO 
*¢ *(ananb) % 19229] ay, *Z “ABeqqeD ‘| 


—Frances Hall, Garwin, Iowa 
x * * 


LITTLE DOG: Choose one to be IT, 
blindfold him and let him sit on a chair 
with a knotted handkerchief (the Little 
Dog) on the floor near his feet. The rest 
of the players form a circle around IT. 
The object of this game is to steal the 
Little Dog without being heard by IT. 
The Leader starts the game by pointing 
to some player who must try to steal the 
Little Dog. If IT detects a noise that he 
thinks suspicious, he says “‘Bow-wow.” 
If IT says ““Bow-wow” after the player 


Where Playfellows 
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has picked the Little Dog, that player 
becomes IT. If IT says ““Bow-wow”’ be- 
fore the player has picked up the Little 
Dog, the player takes his place in the 
circle, and the person sitting to the right 
of the Leader points at another player. 
Turns at pointing move around the circle 
to the right. This is a real test on your 
ability to tiptoe quietly. 

Delores E. Roti, R. 2, Hudson, South Dakota. 


x*x*«k 
TONGUE TWISTER: How fast can you 


read this aloud without stumbling? It’s 

going to be fun. Try! 
3etty Botter bought some butter, but, 
said she, ““This butter’s bitter; if I put 
this into my batter it will make my batter 
bitter.’ Then she bought a bit of better 
butter, better than the bitter butter and 
it made her batter better. So ’twas better 
Betty Botter bought a bit of better butter. 
—Pearl Greene, R. 4, Peebles, Ohio. 


x*x*wrk 


BOWL CLUB BALL: You use a ball and 
a tenpin in this game. Choose sides, and 
decide which side will have first play. 
Players on the other side take places as 
they would in a baseball game—pitcher’s 
box, catcher’s position, shortstops, and 
field positions. Place a tenpin behind the 
pitcher’s mound. The first player must 
kick the ball as far as possible so he will 
have time to run to the pitcher’s mound 
to get the tenpin and bring it back to 
base. If he does this successfully, his side 
scores one point. But if players on the 
other side, who have chased the ball (as 
in baseball) touch him or the tenpin 
with the ball before he gets to base, he is 
OUT. After three “OUTS” sides change. 
You may play as many innings as you do 
in baseball—nine of them—for one game. 

—Joan Verhagen, Sheffield, Illinois. 


x*x*rk 
MISSING-WORD CONTEST: These are 


lines from songs that you all know. Can 
you fill in the missing words? One dollar 
in War Savings Stamps for the three 
neatest, correct fill-ins. 





























1. When the comes over the 
2. I’ve been on the 
3. In I'll take my stand to——and 
in 

4. My — —of thee, —of———. 
5. Oh what fun it is to— -a— —open—. 

say— —see,—the——early——?. 
7. There’s a 

—land na, 

x*e 


THE WINNERS! One dollar in War Sav- 

ngs Stamps to each of the following for 

‘ending in the neatest, correct answers to 

the February nursery rhyme contest! Le 
Pautz, R. 1, Hilbert, Wisconsin; 

ildine Frette, Radcliffe, Iowa; Amy 
n, New Hartford, Missouri. 


xk 
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Be sure your letters and entries are mailed 
before June 25 to Ruth Elaine, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. 


Meet Every Month 
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Do you know that all through 


the country farmers are put- 
ting more and more money 
into the crop that never fails? 
Yes, that crop is life insurance, 
and if there’s any doubt in 
your mind about its harvest, 
think of these things: enough 
life insurance enables your 
family to pay off mortgages, 
hire hands, pay up bills and 
taxes and other expenses, if 
something happens to you. 
Enough life insurance and you 
yourself can take things easier 


when you want to let up. 
Enough life insurance and 
funds for your children’s edu- 
cation are assured. Another 
thing about the crop that never 
fails is this: it’s a better crop 
when you and a Northwestern 
Mutual agent do the planting. 
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LIVESTOCK 


The stock raiser is a busy man today, but the 


fountain of information never ceases. Below are 


items, condensed to fit crowded time schedules 


What Weight to Sell Hogs? 


R. C. Asupy of the University of Illinois 
has released some interesting statistics bear- 
ing on relationships of costs and profits in 
producing hogs of various weights. The 
data are based on the dry-lot feeding of 
hogs in Illinois last year. 

Mr. Ashby compares feed costs and what 
he terms “‘overhead”’ costs. By “overhead” 
costs is meant the cost of the pig at weaning 
time. The figures analyzed showed that in 
going from 180 to 200 pounds in weight 
the feed cost on the hogs increased 22 cents 
per hundredweight while the “overhead” 
costs were reduced 44 cents, which left 
22 cents advantage by putting on the ad- 
ditional 20 pounds. The data further dis- 
closed that putting on the next 40 pounds 
gave a net advantage of 45 cents for each 
100 pounds’ gain, but that in carrying the 
hogs from 240 pounds to 280 pounds, there 
was a net disadvantage of two cents a 
hundredweight. 

A breakdown of the various cost items 
which covered both spring- and fall-far- 
rowed litters for the year 1943 showed that 
the average cost per pig at weaning time 
was $7.93. Of this amount, $5.44 repre- 
sented the feed of the sow and litter from 
the time the sow was bred until the pigs 
were weaned; 81 cents represented labor; 
45 cents represented equipment; and $1.23 
represented other items. Feed costs were 
based on the following prices: Corn, $1.15 
a bushel; alfalfa, $30 a ton; soybean meal, 
$60 a ton; and tankage, $80 per ton. 

Under iast year’s conditions the figures 
showed that the farmer lost money by sell- 
ing his hogs under 240 pounds in weight 
and that carrying them to 280 pounds 
often was justified.—C. D. L., D. C. 


Curbing Legume Bloat 


BLOAT ISN’T SO LIKELY to occur when 
cattle remain in legume pasture continu- 
ously as when they graze for awhile and 
then are removed. 

Several Illinois cattlkemen whose steers 
were bloating when allowed on pasture 
only during the day or during the night 
changed their methods and left the cattle 
out on the pasture continuously. They 
reported improvement and usually no 
more bloating. 

“The reason seems to be that when the 
cattle are on legume pasture all of the 
time they do not take on any sudden big 
fill of the bloat-causing succulent legume 
forage,”’ explains E. T. Robbins, livestock 
extension specialist of the University of 
Illinois. 

When salt and water are always avail- 
able the possibility of bloat is reduced. 
Some dry roughage, such as straw, helps 
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to prevent bloat, and bloating cattle and 
sheep have been seen to leave the group and 
go to the strawstack to éat. 

Corn-and-cob meal reduced the average 
number of bloated steers one-half as com- 
pared with steers fed shelled corn on alfalfa 
pasture in college tests. When a few pounds 
of oats are added to the corn ration, they 
tend to reduce the tendency of full-fed 
cattle to bloat. 


Compare Oil Meals 


DESPITE ITS HIGHER oil content, old- 
process linseed-oil meal showed no ad- 
vantage for fattening lambs over the new- 
process meal. It was fed as a protein supple- 
ment to corn and prairie hay in a 240- 
lamb experiment at the West Central 
Minnesota Experiment Station at Morris 
during the winter of 1943-44. 

P. S. Jordan and W. H. Peters explain 
that the high oil content of the corn ap- 
parently made up for the difference in oil 
value of the linseed meals. It cannot be 
concluded from this trial, they say, that 
new-process meal would equal the old- 
process meal under all circumstances, par- 
ticularly with a low-oil grain ration. 

Eight lots of 30 lambs each were fattened 
82 days. Shelled corn, prairie hay, salt, 
limestone, and water constituted the base 
ration for all lots. Two lots received the 
base ration only, while the other lots were 
given linseed meal as follows: two lots re- 
ceived hydraulic-process linseed meal (old 
process) containing about 37 percent pro- 
tein and 5.5 percent oil. Two lots re- 
ceived screw-process or expeller-process 
meal (old process) analyzing 34.5 percent 
protein and 5.5 percent oil, while the 
other two lots received solvent-process 
meal (new process) containing 36.5 per- 
cent protein and 0.9 percent oil.—H. L. 


H., Minn. 


Go Slow on Columbia Sheep 


CoLuMBIA SHEEP, the new breed devel- 
oped at the Federal range station in Idaho, 
crossed with older breeds in a two-year 
trial at the Minnesota Experiment Station 
showed interesting possibilities for more 
economical lamb production. 

The Columbia, as such, considered 
from the Cornbelt farm flock standpoint, is 
criticized for its large size and the heavy 
weight of straight Columbia lambs at 
market time. As a source of crossing ma- 
terial and hybrid vigor, however, the story 
is different. 

When Columbia rams were crossed on 
Shropshire ewes at the Minnesota Station, 
more lambs per ewe were born and raised 
than in either straight Columbia or 
straight Shropshire matings. At 15 weeks, 


crossbred lambs weighed 10 to 14 pounds 
per head more than straight Shropshire; 
but from five to seven pounds under 
Columbia lambs. This in-between size of 
the crossbreds was a gratifying result 
since the lambs showed early-finishing 
tendency but were not too heavy in view 
of market requirements. Quite a desirable 
lamb was obtained, too, when a Hamp. 
shire ram was crossed on Columbia ewes 
So far, so good. But at the moment, from 
the farmer’s viewpoint, there is a fly in the 
ointment. A boom in Columbia sheep 
prices has set in. The breed, as breeds oj 
sheep are measured, is so new that com- 
paratively few are available and the num- 
ber of breeders still is limited. 
Possibilities envisioned in Columbias 
have so caught the imagination of farmers 
that a stampede has developed, particular- 
ly in Minnesota and North Dakota, to get 
in on the ground floor. Prices are so allur- 
ing that some very ordinary Columbias, 
which should be culled, have been offered 
and sold for breeding at soaring figures, 
This is especially evident when compared 
with good individuals of other breeds. 
Experiment station men point out that 
pitfalls in the above policy are obvious and 
that, unless farmers can buy rams of the 
new breed of high quality at reasonable 
cost, they will be prudent in waiting until 
the supply of good breeding stock is more 
plentiful and the market for it has settled 
down to a stable and more dependable 


level.—W. J. H., Minn. 
Good Treatment If— 


UP IN NORTHERN Iowa a farmer had a 
bunch of.shotes develop bloody scours 
Someone told him that his vet had put his 
herd on a concentrated salt treatment 
when similar trouble was encountered. 

The farmer mixed salt and buttermilk 
as directed by his well-meaning friend. 
Several days later about a third of the 
herd was dead. 

Under the advice of a trained veterinar- 
ian there is a real place for treating bloody 
scours with a sharply increased salt intake. 
But when this is done great care must be 
used to provide a constant and plentiful 
supply of clean drinking water. Also, one 
must omit minerals or feeds with a high 
salt content for the time that the herd is 
under treatment. 


False Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


A conpbiTION bearing a startling resem- 
blance to foot-and-mouth disease may oc- 
cur when cattle are grazed on pastures 
that contain a high content of grass molds 
This ‘false aphtha” or pseudo foot-and- 
mouth disease causes ulcers on the gums 
and dental pad, as well as red, tender skin 
above the hoof line. 

When this mycotic stomatitis appears, 
cattle should be removed to a dry lot and 
put on good, sun-cured hay. Individual 
cases should be fed bran mashes and the 
mouths syringed daily with baking soda 
water. 


Hybrid Vigor in Swine 


At tHe Oklahoma Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, line-cross litters of Durocs 
averaged one more pig farrowed than pure 
lines, 1.7 more pigs per litter at 180 days, 
and 59 pounds more weight per animal at 
180 days. Line-cross litters were 1.3 pigs 
smaller than crossbred litters, but gained 
one-fourth pound per day faster. END 
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F COURSE not. But—if nature had built hogs 

to lay eggs—you’d give them a laying mash. 

Instead of that, you give hogs the kind of feed they 

need to help them build pork. And feeding just any 

old mineral mixture to a hog, a hen—or any other 

farm animal—is just as far fetched as keeping your 
hogs in the laying house. 


Because different kinds of livestock and poultry 
need different rations, a mineral feed specially made 
for each need produces best results. The “shotgun” 
mineral mixture, intended for all kinds of livestock 
and poultry, doesn’t produce as good results as 
one made specially for each kind. 


Feeding circumstances vary, too. A hog on pas- 





A HOG LAY AN EGG...? 


ture, for example, needs a different combination of 
mineral than a hog in the feed lot. 


That’s why MoorMan’s uses different proportions 
of many mineral ingredients to make 12 different 
mineral feeds for 6 classes of livestock and poultry. 
Each of the 12 is strictly tailor-made to fit the need, 
and the method of feeding. And each supplies all the 
minerals known to be needed to do the specific job. 


Included in the MoorMan line are Complete Min- 
eral Feeds specially built for hogs on pasture... 
hogs in feed lot... grazing cattle . . . fattening 
cattle ... dairy cows on pasture... dairy cows 
on full grain feed ... grazing sheep. . . fattening 
sheep ... poultry... and horses. 


Ask your MoorMan dealer to help you select just the feeds you need to 
increase your livestock and poultry profits. Or clip and mail the coupon. 
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Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. H 
Quincy, Illinois 


Without obligation to me, please rush full information about 


your tailor-made Mineral Feeds for 


County 
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What is Phenothiazine? It’s a worm re- 
mover for livestock and poultry. It was de- 
veloped by research workers of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U. S. D. A., and first 
manufactured by Du Pont. 


What does it do? It removes more kinds 
of worms from more kinds of animals than 
any other known drug. Itisthe only known 
remover of destructive nodular worms. It 
reduces livestock and poultry losses... 
results in more meat, better and more wool 
and surgical sutures... more profits. 


How is Phenothiazine used? It can be 
used in any of several convenient ways: in 
boluses, pellets, drench, or as a powder 
with feed or salt. 


What does the U.S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry say about it? 


“The ideal anthelmin- 
tic or wo->m remover 
would have no injuri- 
ous action whatsoever 
on the host and yet 
would kill all or prac- 
tically all the parasites 
harbored by the ani- 
mal. Such a drug has not yet been discov- 
ered. The nearest approach to it is Pheno- 
thiazine.” 


For which animals and worms can it 
be used? Phenothiazine removes nodu- 
lar worms, stomach worms and intestinal 
round-worms from sheep, goats and cattle, 
nodular worms and ascarids from swine, 
cecal worms from poultry, large and small 
strongyles from horses and mules. 


is it safe to use? Its relative safety is 
demonstrated by its use on millions of ani- 
mals. Phenothiazine should be adminis- 
tered in accordance with directions issued 
by manufacturers of proprietary products 
containing Phenothiazine or under the di- 
rection of a veterinarian. Caution should 
be used in treatment of weak or sick 
animals. 


How can I get Phenothiazine? Prod- 
ucts containing Phenothiazine are avail- 
able through many manufacturers of stock 
remedies and veterinary supplies. See your 
regular dealer. Write for your copy of 
“The Story of Phenothiazine,” E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chem- 
icals Department, Wilmington 98, Del. 


Du Pont 


henothiazine 


Removes More Kinds of Worms 
from More Kinds of Animals 
than Any Other Known Drug 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Keep On the Grass 
[ From page 32 | 


lent food. The amount of protein in grass 
is actually twice as great as the average 
in the grain we feed our chickens. 

“But the greatest value of grass silage 
for poultry is its vitamin content and 
minerals. Of all our poultry feed, none has 
a greater variety of vitamins than has grass 
and it has all of them in abundance except 
the sunshine Vitamin D. It is particularly 
good in Vitamins A and B,. 

“Two years ago, I recommended the 
feeding of two pounds of grass silage per 
100 layers. I still recommend this quantity 
to be fed. 

‘Feeding two pounds to the 100, I have 
found no ill effects on the eggs from silage, 
probably for two reasons. First, the quan- 
tity that I feed is limited; also, I am a 
heavy oat feeder, which naturally makes 
light yolks. The fact that I have been in the 
fancy grade now for nearly two years with- 
out an exception is proof that the grass 
silage has no ill effects on the quality of the 
egg from a market standpoint, in my case. 


Tue method that I use in feeding silage 
is to put it in refrigerator pans—one large 
pan in each pen with not over 150 hens. 
Some people put it on top of the mash. I 
would recommend the latter, especially if 
the silage is very moist. 

“The liquid in silage has a tendency to 
settle to the bottom, especially with silage 
packed loosely. In this event, when the 
barrel is about half fed, and becomes 
quite moist, dig a small hole on one side 
of the barrel so the liquid can settle there. 
Keep the liquid dipped out so silage, as fed, 
will be reasonably dry, and feed the liquid 
on top of the mash because this liquid is 
probably as good in vitamins as the silage 
itself. Making a small hole with a nail at the 
bottom of the barrel for draining the liquid 
is a method even better than dipping.” 

Now, a grass garden for the poultry flock 
is a good idea, for it will, as a result of 
planning, provide fresh, green feed for 
flocks confined to houses. For anyone liv- 
ing near a golf course, or having a good 
lawn, a grass garden will probably not be 
necessary. The weekly golf green or good 
lawn clippings would be A-1 green feed. 

Grass gardens need not be large. An 
area about 20’ x 20’ should, under proper 
care and management, provide ample 
green feed for several hundred birds. 


Tue planting of a grass garden should 
be on a seasonal basis. For early spring and 
summer, plantings of oats or rye grass could 
be cut with a lawn mower with a grass-bag 
attachment and fed daily at the rate of 
about two pounds for each 100 birds. Small, 
V-type, wooden floor feeders make good 
feed troughs for freshly cut grass. 

For hot weather or midsummer, oats 
and rape could be sown. Care should be 
taken with the feeding of large quantities 
of rape to layers because excessive feeding 
will cause dark yolks. 

The grass garden should contain a 
planting of either Swiss Chard or kale for 
late-fall feeding. These are two very good 
crops which will stand a lot of feeding and 
early, light frost. 

A good grass pasture is the easiest way 
to feed birds not under confinement, 
especially the growing flock. Almost any 
good grass or legume pasture, if not too 
old, will make good feed. 

As a temporary, early pasture for poul- 
try, probably a mixture as good as any is 


the combination of oats, rye grass, and 
rape. It has the advantage of making an 
early, rapid growth, and is high in feeding 
value. The recommended rate of seeding 
per acre is 144 to 2 bushels of oats, 12 
pounds of rye grass, and 3 pounds of rape 
The rape seed will have to be sown separ- 
ately because it is too small to mix well 
with oats and rye grass in the usual seed- 
ing methods. 

For hot, dry weather or midsummer 
pasture, the following mixture per acre 
might be used: 114 bushels oats, 6 pounds 
rye grass, 3 pounds redtop, 3 pounds 
timothy, 3 pounds orchard grass, and 4 
pounds sweet clover or 2 alsike. END 





ANSWERS 
To the Farm Quizbox (page 36) 


1. (a)—as effective as cow ma- 
nure. 2 (b)—about $2.50 per 
hundredweight. 3. (a)—stop 
milking at once. This method is 
rapidly gaining favor among 
dairymen. 4, (a)—try and reach 
a cave or depression. 5. (b)—it is 
not possible. There is no conclu- 
sive evidence that sex can be con- 
trolled. Research on this matter is 
still continuing. 6, (a)—a new to- 
mato called ‘‘Pan-America.” 
This new variety comes from a 
cross between a Marglobe and a 
wilt-resistant, wild tomato from 
Peru. 7. (a)—a fear and worry 
chemical in the blood. This was 
reported at a recent meeting of a 
clinical research meeting held at 
the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine. 8. (c)—do a prompt job of 
bridge grafting. 9. (a)—a coarse 
mash. 10. (b)—more fertile soil. 
Cows prefer to eat crops from 
where soil is most fertile. 11. (b)— 
would eat a balanced meal. 12, 
(a)—true. 13. (b)—adding cow 
urine. The addition of cow urine 
will make it slightly alkaline and 
suitable for fertilizer. Use wood 
waste and sawdust for bedding- 
down cows to prepare it before 
placing on the field. 14, (b)— 
feeding it to livestock. 15. (c)— 
have lice. Husbandmen recom- 
mend dusting with a mixture of 
two parts of sodium fluosilicate, 
one part of phenothiazine, and 
one part of white flour. Apply 
one to two ounces evenly all over 
the body, rubbing into the hairy 
parts of the animal including the 
tail. Two or three treatments at 
two week intervals may be 
necessary. 16. (a)—the first is 
false, the second true. The stand- 
ard solution is a tablespoon of 
kerosene to a quart of milk. Rub 
into coat and then bathe dog 
after half hour. 17%. (a)—-salt. 
18. (c)—Louis XIV. He wore 
them because of his short stature. 
19. (b)—In 1919 more than 
9,000,000 pounds were prepared 
for shipment abroad. 
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SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE—For over 100 
years, United States Rubber Company has 
been working with rubber. Its scientists are 
constantly exploring new fields, planning, 
designing and testing better products. 


TODAY'S TIRES—On essential civilian cars, the 
new U. S. Royal Deluxe synthetic tire, designed 
by the same tire engineers who created the U.S. 
Royal Master, is proving again and again that, 
***U. S.’ Tires Are Good Tires.”’ 


What makes 
the old 
town run? 


What makes the old town run? Your 
town. Any town. What makes it go from 
the time the milkman rattles the first 
bottles until the last storekeeper locks 
the safe, turns out the lights, rubs his 
tired eyes and starts for home? 


It’s not just one thing. It’s many things 
..- but certainly tires play an important 
part. There aren’t many new tires avail- 
able and the ones we have, have seen a 
lot of service. But they’re still keeping 
the milk truck rolling in from the coun- 
try every morning, and they’re hauling 
the youngsters to school, and they’re 
bringing the workmen home on schedule 
day after day just the same. 


The time, effort and skill of that local 
business-man, the independent tire 
dealer, help keep those tires rolling. He 
makes strong, clean repairs or builds on 
new treads to keep the bus line, the fire 
department—all the essential cars and 
trucks—on the job. Because he, too, has 
a stake in the community, he keeps a 
watchful eyeon the tires that makeitrun. 


x * * 


When you see this sign, you will find that kind of tire 
dealer. It is the sign of a local, independent business built 
on experience, skilled service and products of quality. 


A BETTER WORLD 


~ > ea 


TOMORROW'S TIRE—Out of the laboratory and 
the battlefield, the tires of tomorrow are tak- 
ing form. Whether made of synthetic or natural 
rubber, the U. S. Royal Master will be America’s 
favorite premium quality tire. 


Listen to the Philbarmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE. ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 20. N. Y.-In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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wy rz THE MASSEY-HARRIS 


HARVEST BRIGADE 


There’s a battle to be won here on the 
farm front—a vast grain crop to be 
harvested despite a serious shortage of 
men and machines. To help our farmers 
win their fight, Massey-Harris has organ- 
ized a huge army of new Self-Propelled 
Combines and expert custom operators 
pledged to begin custom-cutting with the 
earliest harvests. 

Poised like a huge mechanized army, 
the Self-Propelled Harvest Brigade is 
ready for the word that will send it 
plunging forward to Victory in the west- 
ern Plains States area. The operators and 
their machines are determined to cram 
five years’ work into one—to harvest 
1,000,000 acres of grain with less fuel, 
man-power and materials than ever be- 


fore in the history of the world. 

Since 1939, Massey-Harris Self-Pro- 
pelled Combines have proved their 
ability to HARVEST MORE GRAIN 
IN A GIVEN TIME, WITH FEWER 
MEN AND AT LOWER COST. One 
man operates the Self-Propelled—one en- 
gine propels the combine and drives the 
threshing mechanism. The Self-Propelled 
saves a minimum of % bushel per acre 
normally lost on the opening cut. No 
tractor or tractor crew needed. 

The “Brigade” Combines are 12 and 
14-foot-cut machines, built for larger 
acreage “Grain-Belt’’ farmers, but the 
tremendous savings of Self-Propelled 
harvesting are now available to smaller 
acreage operators in 


THE NEW SELF-PROPELLED 


CLIPPER COMBINE 


The new, 7-foot Self-Propelled Clipper 
Combine has the same straight-thru, 
scoop-type construction as our pull-type 
Clippers PLUS the additional savings of 
the Self-Propelled principle. Experienced 
in over 100 different crops, the Self- 
Propelled Clipper will handle anything 
from grasses to beans. 

Until wartime restrictions are lifted 
the Self-Propelled model must be pro- 


duced in limited numbers, but it will pay 
you to watch its progress. You will want 
one for your postwar farming. 

Talk with your Massey-Harris dealer 
and secure complete information about 
Massey - Harris advanced engineering 
developments in Self-Propelled Com- 
bines, Forage Clippers, Power-Plus Trac- 
tors and other time and crop-saving im- 
plements. 


When you think of SELF-PROPELLED, 


think of... 


Fewer Turkey Fights 


EACH YEAR MANY turkey growers com- 
plain of the vicious habits their birds de- 
velop. In some flocks the toms fight all the 
time, spending their otherwise dull 
ments battling one another. 

This often leads to the death of a con- 
siderable number of males during’ the 
course of the summer and early fall. The 
defeated tom, if he survives the fight alive. 
is frequently left bleeding about the head 
parts and this provides an invitation for al! 
the other birds to pick on him and finish 
him off. 

Losses in large flocks sometimes run 
several a day. Owners of such flocks ofter 
are compelled to keep a man with the flock 
continuously to break up these fights. 

What causes toms to fight? That isn’t 
hard to answer. They fight by instinct 
Along in midsummer or early fall the 
young toms are just getting out of the 
short pant stage and are beginning to “‘fee! 
their oats” as the saying goes. They begin 
to vie for the attentions of some good-look- 
ing hen, and then the fireworks start. 

Besides the fighting toms, there is the tail 
picking problem, and don’t forget it is 
usually the hens that do most of the tail 
feather snatching. The hens seldom pick 
on each other but delight in pulling out the 
toms’ tail feathers until the toms are prac- 
tically bare behind and usually bleeding 

When both fighting and tail picking are 
present in a flock at the same time the 
situation becomes pretty serious. Many 
things have been suggested to stop, or at 
least control, these troubles. Some work 
and some do not. 

Some growers say adding a teaspoonful 
of salt to each gallon of the drinking water 
will stop tail picking. Others suggest gener- 
ous feeding of coarse grains such as whole 
oats. Still others have had success using a 
simple wire rack kept well filled with 
bright, leafy alfalfa hay. Unloosened bales 
of alfalfa hay may be distributed about the 
yard in place of putting it in racks. 


Tue grower who experiences _ these 
troubles in his flock may try any or all the 
above remedies. If they do not succeed, 
one reasonably sure way to put an end to 
both fighting and picking is to separate the 
sexes into two groups. 

To make this plan work, each group 
must be confined out of sight of the other 
When the toms are by themselves they are 
much less inclined to strut and show off as 
they love to do in front of some attractive 
pullet with a twinkle in her eye. This sepa- 
ration will also put an end to the tail picking 
problem as well. 

Besides controlling both of these bad 
habits, the birds will grow and develop 
much better. Each group quiets down and 
devotes its time to the business of eating 
and growing which after all is what they 


GENERAL OFFICES: RACINE, WISCONSIN 
FACTORIES: RACINE, WISCONSIN; BATAVIA, NEW YORK 


FREE . ... POSTWAR FARM PLANNING KIT. Sena for this new Massey- 
Harris Plan Kit that will make it easy for you to plan a practical, profitable 
postwar program. Mail coupon today. 

The Massey-Harris Co., Dept. 110, Racine, Wisconsin 

You may mail me free, postpaid, your Postwar Farm Planning Kit. 


are being raised for. 

Whether the flock is separated into sexes 
or not, never allow bloodied birds to remain 
in the flock. They'll be killed. Remove 
them and smear the injured head or tail 
parts with pine tar. Birds that develop 4 
taste for salty blood may acquire and 
retain these habits permanently.—W. A. 
Billings, University of Minnesota 





Address. 
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VETERINARY 


Vaccination of Transit Pigs 


THE QUESTION frequently comes up 
whether or not the new-type hog cholera 
vaccines can be used on community sale 
pigs 

[hese vaccines, either Crystal Violet or 
B.T.V., cause no visible reactions and con- 
tain no live virus. At first thought, it ap- 
pears they should fill the bill on sales pigs. 

But, unfortunately, transit and sales- 
barn pigs have an unknown history. They 
may have been exposed to chance infec- 
tion with cholera virus. As the new-type 
cholera vaccines take upward of three 
weeks to confer full protection, such pigs 
may sicken before the vaccine has had 
time to build up adequate resistance. 

For this reason, veterinarians advise that 
serum and virus, which confer protection 
more quickly, are the products of choice for 
pigs in transit or at sales. 


Down But Not Out 


THAT SEEMED TO BE the predicament af- 
fecting quite a lot of cows in many poorer 
sections of the Midwest this past early 
spring. 

Some had calves, others had not. They 
seemed quite bright-eyed. Body functions 
were normal or nearly normal but, like 
the balky mule, they simply seemed to 
prefer to remain down. Some of them died 
but a large majority got back on their 
feet in from five days to three weeks. 

Every down cow merits a thoro ex- 
amination by a veterinarian for the causes 
may be many and varied—milk fever, 
injury, “hardware heart,” etc.—but the 
type of cases cited here did not fall into 
any of these classifications. 

Most of these ‘“‘downers” had weath- 
ered thru a quite hard winter. Alfalfa 
hay and cornstalks were the main items in 
the feed list. Chemical studies of the blood 

f a few cows tested revealed a lower than 
normal level of both lime and phosphorous. 

\ll this leads up to the rule that you 
can only go so far with unbalanced cattle 
rations. They can get along on surprisingly 
little protein but they must have some 
Vitamin D, lime, and phosphorus or down 
they go. 

lreatment? In addition to the vet’s 
intravenous “shots,” supply a cupful of 

me meal and a tablespoonful of irradi- 
ated yeast in a bran mash twice daily with 
lenty of good quality, sun-cured legume 
lay within easy reach. 


Rabies on the Increase 


\N INCREASED INCIDENCE Of rabies is re- 
rted in several sections of the nation 
e past few months. 

Outbreaks among wild red foxes have 
been reported in both Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana and a considerable amount of live- 


stock has been bitten. According to the 
New Orleans Times Picayune, 91 people 
received anti-rabies injections at Charity 


Hospital during a single day. Too many 
stray dogs and too many vets off to the 
wars are the principal reasons. 

Many sections of the Cornbelt are free 
‘rom this dread plague of animals and 
man, but constant vigilance should be the 
hword during these times. END 
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35% of all Hogs die from 
Poor Housing! Don’t let it happen to YOURS! 


Only when your farrowing houses are 
clean, snug and dry, will more of your 
little pigs go to market instead of Heaven! 
First step in making your farm buildings 
profitable is to put a sound roof overhead! 
Roof them with Certain-teed Asphalt 
Shingles and you'll have roofs that stand 


Dept. S-3, Certain-teed Products Corp. 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, lil. 


teed Building Products. 


















BUILDING 







Send me your 20-page Farmer's Wartime Handbook of Building Materials and 
Ideas, including full information on Shingles, Roll Roofing and many other Certain- 


up season after season. So they're not 
only weather-tough, but /fire-resistant— 
approved by the Fire Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratory. So easy to apply, too—right over 
the ald roof. Take no chances with your 
**Porkers.”’ 


heads now! 


Get a good roof over their 


FREE! HANDBOOK FOR FARMERS 







































































HERE’S HOW TO MAKE 
PAINT LAST LONGER 


ALUMINUM 
PAINT 





You don’t have to repaint so often when you use aluminum paint. 
Although light in color, it doesn’t show dirt readily. And its 
exceptional durability is thoroughly proved. 

Use it to protect wood, metal, masonry, wallboard and other 
surfaces. A single coat hides dark, soiled surfaces; makes them 
bright, clean, attractive. Easy to keep clean, too. 

This “coat of metal protection” is your best bet for fighting 
moisture. Protects metal against rust and wood against deteriora- 
tion. Also, keeps stains from bleeding through. 


WPB NOW PERMITS FARMERS TO BUY 
ALUMINUM PAINT FOR VARIOUS USES 


Consult your paint supplier for full details on filling your needs. 
If you wish to use aluminum paint outdoors, ask him whether 
his paint is satisfactory for that purpose. While suitable for 
indoor use, some aluminum paints made from wartime ingredients 
may not stand outdoor exposure in the long-lived way you 
are accustomed to. 
Particularly for painting wood outdoors, it is best to wait 
for the return of Aluminum House Paint made especially for 
that purpose. ALUMINUM Company OF AMERICA, 
ALCOA 1985 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 








+ ALUMINUM PAINT 


THE COAT OF METAL PROTECTION 

















Calfhood 
Vaccination 
Again 


Farmer JONES has a herd of cati|; 
All breeding stock has proved negati\: 
blood tests. It is assumed that they are {re 
from any taint of Bang’s disease ( 
owner co-operates closely with his vete: 
narian. 

Should calves in this herd be vaccinated 
when four to eight. months old or allowed 
to go unvaccinated? 

An eminent veterinarian believes that 
one should let well enough alone. Why put 
the owner to the expense and trouble of 
having calves vaccinated when the breed- 
ing herd is free from disease? 

My answer to this is: Why should the 
owner be left sitting on a powder keg 

Brucellosis, or Bang’s disease, is not a 
cattle disease alone but a disease of many 
species, including man. Its methods of 
spread are both devious and often obscure 
The fact that Farmer Jones’ adult cows 
are negative also means that they are 
susceptible to infection. His first-calf, un- 
vaccinated heifers are especially suscepti- 
ble to infection. 

Can Jones control drainage or overflo\ 
water from the farms of his neighbors? 
Are his fences so secure that he is guar- 
anteed against a secret visit by a neighbor's 
infected bull, or may not one of his nega- 
tive heifers roam into new pastures if 
estrum urges and the fences are not secure? 

Can Jones be sure that a horse with poll 
evil or fistula may not accidentally infect 
his cattle? Reactors ceased in a Kansas 
herd only after a mare with fistulous 
withers was removed from the cow pas- 
ture. 

Can Jones prevent his cattle from “over 
the fence” contact with new additions to 
his neighbor’s herds? Can he be sure that 
all feed bags and livestock trucks that 
enter his premise are free from chance 
contamination with Brucella abortus 

Can Farmer Jones be given absolute in- 
surance that any new cow or bull added 
to his herd is totally free from Brucella in- 
fection because a blood test is negative? 
A lot of other “ifs” might be cited if the 
current shortage of paper did not exist. 


Vaccination. Under the direction of a 
competent veterinarian who knows and 
understands its limitations as well as its 
virtues, calfhood vaccination appears to b¢ 
a safe and effective form of insurance 
Numerous research projects have shown 
that the Strain 19 organism does not ac- 
tively transmit the disease to calves be- 
tween four and eight months of age. They 
are in no way a menace to unvaccinated 
calves or to adult cows in the same herd. 
Why, then, should they not be given the 
measure of protection ‘which Science has 
made available? 

Would it not be as logical to frown on 
the immunization of pigs against cholera 
simply because no cholera existed in the 
breeding herd? Or, should one ne glect 
vaccination of young cattle against black- 
leg simply because no losses had occurred 
on the farm recently? 

If proper veterinary vaccination of young 
calves in negative herds has proved dam- 
aging or dangerous, ‘might not the op- 
ponents of the. method cite specific cases 
rather than general condemnation? 
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Must Be Supervised. Vaccination of 
calves by the untrained is distinctly not the 
answer to the problem. Here are some of 
the sensible rules for control of Bang’s 
disease in the herd. Anything short of con- 
trol is but a compromise and may prove 
disappointing. 

1. Calfhood vaccination should always 
be combined with a planned program of 
blood-testing mature breeding stock. 

2. Every calf should be properly identi- 
fed by a tattoo, brand, or distinctive eap- 
mark and carry a veterinarian’s certificate 
{vaccination before being offered for sale. 
Otherwise a positive blood reaction due to 
vaccine may be confused with a reaction 
due to natural infection. 

3, All vaccinated calves should be blood- 
tested within 30 days and any negative 
calves should be revaccinated. 

4. All new additions to a herd should be 
bought subject to a blood test and, even 
tho uegative, should be well isolated from 
: other cattle until a subsequent blood test 
proves negative. 

5. Eliminate guesswork about any genital 
disorder in cattle by consulting a properly 
trained veterinarian. 





Summary. To quote from a recently 
published report of the Special Committee 
on Brucellosis of the Illinois State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association: 

“Calfhood vaccination, with or without 
. complete testing of the herd, is not being 
4 adopted as a substitute measure for good 
; herd management and sanitation. It is 
now generally recognized as the keystone— 
the foundation—upon which a program 
for the ultimate control of brucellosis can 
5 be built. Veterinarians and cattle breeders 
rl are now working for the immune and 
negative herds of the future.”’ 

And that is as it should be.—A. H. 
Quin, D. V. M. 





Introducing “OL’ RIND" (boon 
companion of Oscar the Calf) 
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ain Wuckers ae doing 
helt patt, tool 


They’re making food fight for freedom 
by moving it from farm to market 


GTEREING up farm production 
still further this crucial war year 
is only one of the many pressing prob- 
lems that face busy American farmers. 

All over the nation, it’s becoming 
more and more necessary to make 
sure that farm products can be moved 
to markets and processing plants. This 
ea an added load on the already 

usy farm trucker. 

Despite the fact that their trucks 
have had hard use, and that drivers 
and helpers continue to enter the 
armed services, farm truckers are do- 
ing a splendid job. 

But truck maintenance and repair 
continue to be a major prob- 
lem for them and for farmers 
who do their own hauling. 


In order to help keep farm 
trucks rolling, Studebaker 






















STUDEBAKER 


Pioneer and Pacemaker in Automotive Progress 





BUILDER OF WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINES FOR THE 
BOEING FLYING FORTRESS — MULTIPLE - DRIVE 
MILITARY TRUCKS—OTHER VITAL WAR MATERIEL 








now offers free a handy, 48-page 
booklet on wartime care and main- 
tenance of all makes of trucks. It’s 
something every farmer needs, say 
thousands of truck owners. They use 
it constantly to keep their trucks in 
tip-top condition, 

This valuable guide-book contains 
no advertising. It’s packed full of 
useful ideas on loading — gives sim- 
ple, non-technical directions on how 
to make any truck perform better. 
Studebaker offers the booklet as one 
of its many wartime helps for America’s 
motor car and motor truck owners. 

Pick up your copy free at any 

tudebaker dealer’s —or mail 
coupon below to Studebaker 
Truck Division, 

artment S-10, 
South Bend 27, Ind. 


J 





Studebaker Truck Div., Dept. S-z0, ; 
| South Bend 27, Indiana i 
| Mail your free Farm Truck Maintenance | 
| et to | 
| | 
| oe CL SEY ae | 
| pO See | 
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Here is an example of the 
wonderful results reported by 
De Laval Milker users every- 
where . . . who are now using 
De Laval Speedway Milking. 

Formerly Mr. Croshaw had 
three men in the barn at milk- 
ing time ... two men operat- 
ing the three units, to milk 30 
cows .. . one carrying and 
pouring. Now... one man 
does the entire job ... in 30 
minutes less time per milking. 








—ONE MAN NOW MILKS * 
IN PLACE OF THREE 


—CUT MILKING TIME BY 
30 MINUTES 


—GAINED 4051 LBS. OF 
MILK 


—-NO UDDER TROUBLE 


REPORTS 


WRIGHTSTOWN 
N. J. 





The first year of De Laval 
Speedway Milking produced a 
gain of 4051 lbs. of milk... 
and the herd was absolutely 
free of udder trouble. Udders 
are healthier than ever before. 

You can also greatly improve 
your milking results . .. by 
using the world’s best milking 
combination ... the De Laval 
Milker and the De Laval 
Speedway Method of Fast 
Milking. Thousands are doing it. 





1. Be regular—start the milking at the 
same time each milking. 


2. Have everything in readiness — avoid 
unnecessary noise, confusion or distraction 
of any kind in the barn at milking time. 
Study your milking routine to eliminate 
every unnecessary move. 


3. Preparation of the cow — Thoroughly 
wipe the udder of each cow, just before it 
is her turn to be milked, with a clean 
cloth which has been immersed in warm 
water (130° F.) containing 250 parts per 
million of available chlorine. Follow im- 
mediately with Step 4. 


4. Use of the Strip Cup—Next, using a 
full hand squeeze, draw a few streams of 





THE DE LAVAL SPEEDWAY METHOD OF FAST MILKING 


milk from each quarter into strip cup. In- 
spect for abnormal milk; if present, milk 
cow last. (Steps 3 and 4 induce rapid 
let-down of the milk.) 


5. Apply teat-cups immediately after 
using Strip Cup. Hold and apply teat-cups 
properly so that no vacuum is lost and 
least amount of air is admitted. 


6. Teat-cups should be removed from cow 
at end of 3 to 4 minutes. Hand stripping 
should be employed chiefly for purposes of 
inspection, and should consist of only a 
few full hand squeezes from each quarter 
Do not prolong hand stripping. Machine 
stripping can be done just before removing 
teat-cups by massaging each quarter briefly. 











3. Turn bowl nut down firmly. 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF YOUR DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 


Some new De Lavai Separators will be available . . . but the quantity we are 
authorized to manufacture will not be sufficient to meet all needs. 
the following points will help your present De Laval to give you the longest, most 
efficient service which was built into it. 

1. Use only De Laval Separator Oil and check lubrication system as directed. 
2. Wash bowl and tinware immediately after each time separator is used. 


Observance of 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK +6 


165 BROADWAY 


od aller \clemr 


427 RANDOLPH ST 


SAN FRANCISCO 19 
61 BEALE ST 











Growers get 
bigger crops 


Spergon 


Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 


THE PROVEN SEED PROTECTANT 


Unbiased experiment station tests prove 
that this safe, yellowish powder, called 
Spergon, applied to seeds prevents decay, 
increasing stands and yields. Excellent re- 
sults when used on corn, wheat, sorghum, 
flax, peanuts, vegetable seeds and 

all legumes, especially peas and 

beans. Write for complete informa- 

tion and distributors’ names. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Naugatuck Chemical Division 
_ 1230 Sixth Avenue - Rockefeller Center + New York 20, W. Y. 


Tew OTTAWA WOOD SAW 


For Tractors 


—Makes wood sawing 
fast and easy. Can cut 
enough wood to pay for 
Y itself quickly. Easily 

moved while attached. Big 
heavy blade. FREE details. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 

A Ottaw 
























BOSS 


KEROSENE RANGES 






























GLASS DOOR 


BOS RANGES 


are built for real cooking efficiency. 
hey are attractive in design and 

sturdy in construction. Boss Blu-Hot 
urners provide economical cooking 

heat—clean—no smoke, soot or 

odor. Perfectly safe. 

Visible baking saves food, fuel and 

worry. 

Boss Kerosene Cook Stoves and Boss 

Portable Ovens are also available. 


BOSS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

























HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Pre-Milking 


[ From page 44 | 
been found present in the Mutchler herg 


Other Advantages. Those who hay, 
practiced pre-parturition milking list ma; 
other advantages. They feel that the maip. 
tenance of udder quality is very significa, 
Also that a pre-milked cow may have a 
additional opportunity to be a high pr. 
ducer because she can be put on ful! ws 
sooner after freshening than an animal tha 
has not been pre-milked. This can } 
accomplished in from two to three days 
after freshening. 

With pre-milked cows some colostru; 
appears at freshening time, but it is some. 
what less concentrated and disappears 
more rapidly than normal colostrum. Cor 
sequently the milk from these animals js 
usually salable in two or three days after 
freshening. 

Advocates of the practice have found 
that pre-milking usually reduces the ner- 
vous, feverish condition of first-calf heifers 
making their training to the milkiy 
process a relatively simple matter. 

Probably one of the most interesting de- 
velopments that may come from pre- 
partum milking has been hinted in ti 
limited results that have been obtained | 
those who have done it. These results 
indicate that there may be some relation. 
ship between the pre-milking practice an 
the elimination of milk fever. 

They believe that the transfer of calciun 
and carotene from the blood to the milk is 
more gradual and consequently less of a 
shock to the animal in pre-partum milked 
cows than in cows that are not pre-milked 
The rapid drain of these materials, particu- 
larly calcium from the blood at freshening 
time, is considered to be the cause of milk 
fever. If this transfer can be made gradual- 
ly by pre-milking, it may have its effect i 
reducing the cases of milk fever. Altho re- 
search work has not gone far enough 1 
make any definite statements along this 
particular line, the results in herds wher 
this has been followed seem to point i! 
that direction. 

In the future, additional advantages of 
pre-partum milking may be found; how- 
ever, for the present it seems that the prac- 
tice has sufficient merit to warrant U 
serious consideration of every dairymai 

We must constantly remember that thru 
the udders of our dairy cows flows the milk 
which represents by far the greatest part 0! 
the income on the dairy farm. Anything 
that can be done to maintain sound udders 
on our dairy cows will be a mighty im- 
portant factor in the success of our dairy 
enterprise. END 
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: Farmer's Trading Center 





























irt- Liquid-, 
oe Synthetic- -Coating 


Waterproof work gloves 
for men and women. Knit 
wrist and gauntlet styles. 
The glove you have been 
waitingfor. Watch for 
them atyourfavorite hard- 
ware drug and department 


store. 





. HANDIEST 
» GLOVE EVER 
i MADE 


Edmont 


TRADE MARK REG U S PAT _OFE 








LARGE hon 
LEGHORNS 
HANSON —_ 266 eo he ree ger STOCK 


dtested 100% Live 
od 











POSTPAID 
NON-SEXED 
$7.95 per 


POSTPAID 


out These Big, Lopped-Comb 


FARMS 


ney mo. 





ORTNE 


Specialized Producers bs "Nationally Famous us Leghorns 


HELMS fa9-Line CHICKS 


r 








FN) IMPROVED WITH 200-332 EGG 
( R.0.P. SIRES FOR YEARS — 
Helm's Chicks make wonderful 
laying pullets. They're from 
vitamin-fed, U. S. Approved IMMEDIATE 
breeders. Improved for years DELIVERY 
with direct breeding of famous _—_ 
trapnest strains. Four world records, U. 8S. | Reasonable 
Egg Contests. Leading breeds. Sexed ; 
Chicks. U. 8S. Pullorum Tested. Write: Prices 











ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Box 7, METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 


CHESTNUT FAMOUS 


uP WHITE ROCKS yw 


Big z bargains in one of America’s finest strains of White 
ks. Careful breeding, relentless culling make them 
grow faster, feather out quicker, lay earlier. Big frames, 
sturdy legs. High livability. Il. U.S. Approved. Pullorum 
tested. Write for special prices. Mailed same day received. 
16 other leading breeds. Free catalog. 
CHESTNUT HATCHERY, Dept. 216, Mt. Pulaski, iM 
Order With Confidence from any abveition | 
rk this section Our guarantee is your pro- 
mn! Rez ad i it now! See page 4! 











cit VITAMINS AND 
TRACE MINERALS 


MEAN Exlta PROFITS 


STRENGTH - STAMINA - POWER 
B-G PLUS 


(Patented vacuum concentrated extract 
from fish) 


This new and potent product 
resulting from 10 years of cease- 
less research now supplies 
EXTRA TRACE MINERALS & VITAMINS 
in 


POULTRY FEEDS AND CONCENTRATES 


Try your teed dealer or write us direct 
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Raise Hogs Cheaper 
STAR FEEDERS and FOUNTS 


Hoss gain weight faster with less 
feed when given constant access to plenty 
of clean water and feed. Foflow the latest 
feeding and watering practices with Star 
Self-feeders and Founts. Sturdy, keep out 
rats, prevent waste. Get the story now! 


STAR TANK & BOAT COMPANY, GOSHEN, IND. 











Philip R. Park, Inc. 


San Pedro, Cal. * 6085S Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


KILLS 


Toxite::%:: 


Spray brooder mites, bed bugs, blue bugs, fleas and similar 
house. pests. Use a common garden sprayer. One treat- 









Sone usually lasts for mont! 
Kills germs. FOR COLDS—Spray thick mist in poultry house 


Helps prevent several bay a = I, L-5 - birds * night. 
disease. — 10xITE LABORATORIES, BOX 16, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


WHITE LEGHORN | 


—3 to 4 
AAA Started Pullets wa.t‘ot. 
It pays to buy the best. Over 25 $ 95 
popular breeds. Bargain prices u 
Send cash in full, Immediate De- oe 


livery. Catalog FREE. We brood 
thousands of Started Pullets weekly. Cockerels $2.95. 


BUSH Hatchery, 552 F, Clinton, Mo. 





Famous for the FINEST in 
CHICKS and TURKEY POULTS 


Boote’s northern-bred, Broad Breasted Bronze 


Turkey Poults are from finest, selected 
breeders — all blood-tested, raised under 
most modern, scientific hatchery conditions. 
Prompt delivery for May and June. You 
can depend on Boote’s for 80% fertility in 
eggs and vigorous, hardy, healthy chicks. 
It pays to deal with Boote’s. 


Send for Boote’s new catalog. 
BOOTE’S HATCHERIES, Inc. e Worthington, Minn, 








RABBITS 


Sc Buys Back Date Magazines. Largest 
Westerns, Detectives, Loves, 


are Worry About Meat Rationing! 
i abbits! It's Easy! Multiply Rapid- 


assortment 





Danger of Disease 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising Baby Chicks depends 
largely upon proper care and management. 
Readers are warned to exercise every sani- 
tary prec aution and beware of infection in 
the drinking water. Baby Chicks must 
have a generous supply of pure 
Drinking vessels harbor germs. Drinking 
water often becomes infected with disease 
through 
your flock before you are aware. Use pre- 
ventive methods—use Walko Tablets. For 
over forty years thousands of poultry raisers 
have depended upon them. You, too, can 
rely on Walko Tablets as a valuable anti- 
septic to aid in preventing the spread of dis- 
ease through contaminated drinking water. 


wate! 


germs and may spread disease 


Remarkable Results Raising 
Baby Chicks 
“Gentlemen: I have been using Walko 
Tablets for 35 years with splendid results. 
I would not think of trying to raise Baby 
Chicks without them, I also use them for 
my grown birds with the same satisfaction.”’ 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Diagonal, Iowa. 





You Run No Risk 

Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend upon 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their baby chicks. You buy Walko Tablets 
at our risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you are not entirely 
satisfied with results. The Waterloo Sav- 
ings Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in 
Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our guaran- 
tee. Sent direct postpaid if your dealer can- 
not supply you. Price 50c, $1.00, $2.50 

and for lice on poultry, Walko Lice 
Powder is a knockout. Mrs. Herb Porter, 
Fayette, lowa, writes: “‘I took the lousiest 
hen I had, dusted a little of the powder 
into the feathers and much to my amaze- 
ment before completing the job, my apron 
was literally covered with dead lice. It 
destroys lice just that quick.”” One pound 
can price 50c. 

Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 224, Waterloo, lowa 





Horn Weights, 7(c per 
Made in 4 sizes Ib.; 11 


pair 
1 


PATENTS 





inventors—Industry Needs Your Ideas 
now! Manufacturers are getting ready now 


postpaid. 
Ib.; and 2 


\ Treat To Eat. Send For Free Illus- Pictures, Technical. Send 10c before order- Ib. Tattoo markers $4 0 post pia, includes for post-war sales and production. Fac 
trated Booklet. Dr. Frank M. Baddour ing for catalog. (Refunded with first order) set of numbers, bottle ink, and full di- tories must have products to take up the 
Lebanon, Tenn , Keystone Magazine Bazaar, 533-5 Market rections. We also carry complete line of slack after war orders stop. Get our new 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa ear tags, neck chains, veterinary instru- free inventor's book today and valuable 


ate. ‘Chin Giant Chinchillas. King ot 
Most beautiful fur. Small invest- 

t. Large profit. Free illustrated book- 

\ w Brook Farm, R. 9, Sellersville, 


Pa Company, 


City, Missouri 
Paul, Minnesota 


Small Steck Magazine— America's lead- 
azine devoted to commercial and 
it industry. Year $1, sample 10c. 

ps. Dept. 8, Lamoni, lowa 


6500 titles 





Raise _Highly- Profitable Angora Rab- 

1 $8.50 pound. Plenty markets. 
for Literature, Instructions, 
White’s Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio. log free 





Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
Forty seven years honest, catalog 
service. Galva Creamery 


your cream 
dependable 


ments, supplies, serums, remedies: in fact, 
everything for the stockman 


Galva, Ulinois, and Kansas 


Book Bargains. New. Used. Free catalog, 
Fiction, non-fiction, mysteries, 
westerns, popular novels 

Bookland SF, College Point, N. Y. 


Bows and Arrows. Send today for Con- 
struction and Instruction Book 50c. Cata- 


Peterson's Creamery, St 


Write for free 


Invention Record” form. Act now. M 
Morrow & Berman, 1151 Albee Building, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Breeders Supply Co., Council Bluffs, Lowa - 


inventors: Learn now—without obliga 


Combined Bull Haiter and Controller. tion—how to protect and sell your inven- 


Makes any bull safe. Turn him out with tion. Secure ‘Patent Guide’ Free. Write 


complete safety. Stops 


ville, Wisconsin 





TDAC 
TRACTOR—AUTO PARTS 
Tractor Parts New and Used. Reason- 

rices. Write for 1944 Catalog. Used 
r & Parts Co., Des Moines, Lowa, or 


It Will Pay You to read carefully ‘ebout 
€ products and services Successful Farm- 











English Shepherd Puppies, Natural 

heeler stock. Spayed females. Also Persian 

Wisconsin. Dept. G Kittens. Write for prepaid prices. E. J 
Barnes, Collyer, Kans 


Black English Shepherd, “Puppies The 


fence 
Money-back guarantee. Write for circular 
Russell Mfg. Company, Dept 


Don’t Hesitate to write for what you find 
and want. All advertisements in Successful 


23, Platte- 


Clarence A. O'Brien & Harvey Jacobson, 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 430-E 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C 


Jumpers 


Bair & Freeman, Lawyers. Patents and 
Trade-Marks 
1400 Field Building, Chicago, Illinois 





Duck Feathers. Send for it 


Prompt payment. Ship 


processors and pay best prices 
eration in feather business. Honest grading 713, Washington, D. C 
now 


Triangle Archery, 617 South Farming are guaranteed to be as repre- - - $$—_—_——— 

State, aimee sented ““Inventor’s Guidebook” Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 

plete information about patenting and 

E Goanceactivetescoe FEATHERS WANTED selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 


rribune Bidg., New York 


Free Bulletin Tells You How To Get The — — 
Most For Your New And Used Goose And 


Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 


We are direct terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
rhird gen- 


Patent Attorney, L. F. Randolph, Dept 
Central 









gs s » develope Best Farm Dog. Shipped on Approval Feather Works, Dept. J, 1717 S. Halsted, ¢ oes 
fa ecu have developed and are 10¢c for Picture, and Prices Chlenen. rks pt TOBACCO 
Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. ___________ ip tntnnnnsenannsen teste tte inate tell. Mann senensennnanennne 
z _ _ - — - ar ds Don Bsn f Toebacco— Special Bargain Offer. Guaran- 
write for big, tree 1944 tractor parts Pups wanted, elas Canaries, alata’ Better Prices Paid for your new and used teed best sweet long redleaf chewing or 


tremendous savings. Satisfac- 
a cuaranteed. Central Tractor Wreck- 


ng ( Dept. 8-64, Boone, Iowa. 


Tractor Parts, New and Used, All makes, 
; endous Savings. Write for Free 
7 x al Burlington Tractor Wrecking 
0oMpany, 


TT 


Burlington, Lowa. 





Parokeets. Write for shipping instru*tions 
1908, National Pet Shops, 
Louis 3, Missouri 


Established, 
3101 Olive, St. 


Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit 
and Fox Hounds. 
Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, [Hinois. 


Hainebach & Co., 5210% 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


Reasonable. List Free. 
pocket book 





in Successful Attention Tobacce Users. ( iood mellow 
Farming. You are bound to find something sound 25’”°—30” Natural leaf chewing, 10 
that will especially suit you and fit your 


Read the advertisements 


goose and duck fez — Prompt returns 


smoking. 10 pounds $2.75—20 pounds 


Drexel Ave., $5.00. Aircured or firecured 


Kentucky Tobacco Co., Mayfield, Ky 


pounds: $3 00 Smoking $2.50 
Farmers Poot, Dresden, Tennessee. 
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Farmer's Trading Center 











Get My Started PULLETS 


Cheaper Than Many Sell Baby Pullets 





Sprays 





Choice of 4 Ages and Many Popular Breeds or Hybrids 4 


My big Started Pullets are healthy, hand selected beauties that 
will take the drudgery, hard work, worry and heavy losses out of the 
chicken business. [ sell starteds at about what many ask for babies. 
We hold top egg laying contest records equalled by no Eastern or 
Mid-Western breeders. Here’s my special prices to Successful 
Farming readers. You may have your choice of “Range Size’’ 
(well feathered and ready for range) or ‘Jr. Range Size’’ Spout 10 
days younger) or ‘‘Partly Raised’’ (4 to 5 weeks old) or “Jr. Partly 
Raised” (3 to 6 days younger and almost as heavy). 
are special, so order direct from this ad and remember all prices 
are subject to advance without 1 notice, -_ — Get yous choice of 
Big White Leghorns, White R i r Hybrid 
ds. Also a few New Naw Whites or Reds i 
Partly Raised ages. Catalog FREE. Regular prices higher. Order , 
NOW for May, June or July delivery. Send no money, pay later or Mrs. Jim Moore 
COD. Give express office (no mail shipments). Ready~ 





in white egg kin 





These prices 


+“ 


fectant, w. 





Sprayers, 
us 





holding 
to-Lay age Pullet. 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 


12-Gallion Capacity 


solution, disin- 
itewash, ‘better. 
faster, easier. 
lice, nits, parasites 
on buisdings, gar- 
dens, trees. Solu- 
tion can’t settle 
or clog. If your 
dealer does not 
handle Paragon 
write 












Two 
Wheel 
Truck if 
Specified 


for 


to us direct west? 
10-day trial with ——————_—_ 


money-back guarantee. 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO. 


61 STATE AVE. 





HARRISON, OHIO 
mis 





ABOVE— Range 
Size Pullet. 


We Ship Ex- | Jr. 
press F.0.8. 


Partly Posty Jr. Range Ra 
Raised Each! Raised Each] Size Each Size 


*:., | | Baby Chicks 








RIGHT— Partly 
Raised Pullet. 


Write for free catalog. 


Select Grade 2 2c 


25c | 30c 


35c 


Any breed 9c. Ba- 
by pullets (white 
ege breeds) 17¢ 








RUCKER'S 





‘rons | 2OC 


29¢c | 34c 














39c 


each. Heavy breed 
pullets 12¢. These 
prices for Select 








MPERIA 


P iants, $13.90; } " .90; 
Select Grade 2 Seconds, $4. 95; Leghorn Cockerels, $1.95; 
B rR E a D | Pp G FA o a § mare Rotates Pullets-C ‘ockerels, any breed. Order Direct. 


Dept. 16, Ottumwa, lowa; 26 Main St., Bethany, 


Mo., or 76 tian St., Delphos, Ohio 


Grade. Extra Reds, G 


chicks §44c. Most pop- 
ar breeds available 














5 o 
Stouffer’s Famous Chicks 
U. 8. Approved, Bloodtested. Immediate de- 
livery. paid. Barred, White Rocks, White 
Leghorns, $10.45 per 100; Brown Leghorns, 
Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingtons, $11.90; N. H. 


Stouffer’s Hatchery 


3.90; Heavy Mixed, $8.90; 


Lena, Minos 





FILM FINISHING 








Get the Best Pictures that can possibly 
be made from your negatives. No need to 
risk having your films poorly developed. 
Send Your films to the World's Largest 
Kodak Finishers. 200 Fox-trained experts 
give you service and world famous quality. 
Any size 6 or 8 Exposure Roll Developed 
and Printed by experts using finest — ity 
materials for only —. Quality finishing, 
lifetime guaranteed. We are as near as your 
mail box. Mail us a oll today, see how easy 
it is to have your films finished by The 
Fox Company, World’ s Largest Kodak 
Finishers, Dept. SF, San Antonio, Texas. 


Immediate Service!—Pictures returned 
same day order received! Smashing low 
Pre-War Prices and quality! Sixteen guar- 
anteed Deckled-Edge fadeproof gr 
from roll or 8 Double-Size Prints, 25c. Or 
one colored or two plain ealatarmaate Free 
with 8 Deckled-Edge prints, 25c. Special! 
Coupon for gorgeous Free 8x10 enlarge- 
ment with 25c order! Free Mailers, Free 
Premium offers, on request. American 
Studios, Dept. 234, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


Geed News Camera Fans! Now—Ray's 
can again include Free Enlargements. Any 
8S exposure roll developed and printed—in- 
cluding a 5x7 panelled Raycraft (exclusive 
with Ray's) Enlargement—or 2 Raytone 
Prints of each good negative 25c. Pre-war 
quality and price. Leaders since 1920. Free 
Booklet, “How to take good pictures.” 
Just clip ad. Ray’s Photo Service, 35-F, 
Ray Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


No Delay! Pictures Returned Immediate- 
ly. Eight Exposure Roll developed with 
Two prints each negative, or one enlarge- 
ment each only 25¢ coin. Send Order To- 
day, or write For Free Film Mailers— 
premium Offers etc. Moen Photo Service, 
427 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Better Pictures—Sixteen Guaranteed 

‘Everbrite”’ rints from roll, coupon for 
yow choice o 2 plain or | colored, framed 
enlargement 25c. ‘“‘Everbrite’’ reprints, 2c 
each. Flash Foto Finishers, Box 1122-R, 
Minneapolis, Minn 

















Rolls Developed—One Day Service, 8 
Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25c. 
Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 





Two Deckled Velox) Prints from each 
negative on roll—25c. Reprints 2c. Day 
Service. Welch Photo, 2418-36 Penn., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Quick Photo Service. Low Prices, Guar- 
anteed Work. Roll developed with 8 prints 
and two enlargements, or 16 prints—25c. 
Bargain reprints; send for quantity price 
list. Finerfotos, Drawer D-898, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 


wvee Send negative, this ad for beautiful 
6 Enlargement (Stamp appreciated). 
ie ‘sparkling prints, 2 Hollywood enlarge- 
ments from roll or negatives 25e. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. 635, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll 
developed 25c ooin:; 116 size or smaller; 
enlarge reprints 

Enlarge Photo, Box 791E, Boston, Mass. 


Your Favorite kodak pictures enlarged 
size 5 x 7, 10c; three for quarter, coin. Send 
best negatives (film) today. Address Gep- 
pert Studios. Dept. 88, Des Moines, Lowa. 


Three Prints Each Good Negative, 6 to 
8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure 
rolls, 50c. Re eprints, 3e. 

Fred R. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


Two Sets of ‘‘Deckledge”’ Prints with 
every roll finished, 25c. Very finest qual- 
ity. Deckledge reprints 2c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-45 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Two Beautiful Prints from each picture 
on roll 25c. Twenty three years of satisfied 
customers. Quick Service 

Lens Photos, Dept. c- 10, Janesville, Wis. 


Free—One Roll Developed Free! Also two 
enlargements Free! Bargain information 
returned immediately! ten roll—no 
money! ——- guaranteed. 
Fotofriend, Blackstone 1, Mass. 


Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


8 Prints, all enlarged to nearly postcard 
size, from your roll or negatives, 25c. 
Willard Studios, Box 3535 N, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Specializing! 16 Deckle-Edged Highgloss 

rints, roll developed, 25c. Reprints 2c. 
Royal Photos, 1169 Thomas, St. Paul 4, 
Minnesota. 


Beautiful Enlargement from each pic- 
ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. 
K1, Janesville, Wis. 






































FARM EQUIPMENT 





Farm Telephone Batteries Guaranteed 
—best grade Long-life Telephone Batteries 
sold for use in Farm Phones only. One Set 
2 Batteries) delivered Parcel Post $1.00. 
Farm Telephone Dept. SF, Rogers Park 
Station, Chicago (26). 


Lite-nin Electric Churn—Costs little, 

simple, light, easy to use, more butter, no 

work. Make small churnings profitable 

with low-cost modern equipment Write 

y ae Company, 2808 Commerce 
, Dallas 1, Texas for partic ulars 


International Electric Fence far super- 
ior, more effective and reliable. Quickly 
pays for itself. Dealers wanted. We repair 
all makes of electric fences. International 
Electric Fence Co., 910 Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill 











Canvas Covers—12.4 oz. used tentage. 
8x14 feet $5.60; 12x16 $9.60; 16x24 $19.20. 
Other sizes. Water repellent, resewed. 25% 
eash with order. Harris Machinery Com- 
yany, 517-30th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn 

Welders, Arc, for power line or 32 volt 
plant. New and used. $20 up. Write for 
circular. Allmand, Holdrege, Nebr. 





Guaranteed Rebuilt Separators. Ex- 
change bowls, Spouts, Tanks. All makes. 
Wholesale prices. Free Information. Cream 
Separator Exchange, 1317 Dace, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 





Electric-Fence Controllers, Electric Fly 
Traps, Insect Killers, Chick Brooders, 
Lamb Brooders, Electric Dehydrators. 
Gardenhour Mfg., Waynesboro, Pa. 





Electric Welder. Build yourself. Costs 
approximately $1.00. Guaranteed. No toy. 
Information free. Write. “International” 
6347 Parnell K. Chicago 21, Illinois. 





Free Barn Plans. Best ways to build or 
remodel your farm buildings. Send for 
details. 

Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Iowa. 





Tanks, E nee tric and Gasoline Heaters for 
Grade A Milk Producers. Write Dept. 3, 
Roy L. Meyers Mfg. Co., Janesville, Wis. 


FARM SEEDS AND 


NURSERY STOCK 


12,000,000 State Certified Potato Plants 

now ready. All leading varieties. 100—75c, 

300—$1.45, 600—$2.45, 1000—$3.45, 5000 

—$14.75, 10,000—$27.00. Prepaid. 50,- 

000,000 Certified field grown pepper, 

onion, cabbage, tomato and eggplant. All 
3 anted. 50 





3 
700—$2.25, 1,000—$3.00, 5,000—$12.50: 
Prepaid No order accepted for less than 
$1. 60. E Jo tangs | guaranteed. For better 

lants address all orders to North Texas 
lant Farm, Franklin, Texas 


Tomato Plants—Open field grown. Your 
whole crop depends pS pe your plants. Buy 
the best. Hundreds o files closer. On the 
road less time. Rutgers, Marglobe, Pritch- 
ard, Indiana Baltimore. 6 in. $3.00—1000; 
8 in. $3.50; 10 in. ag $4.00; Cabbage, 
Marion Market, Yellow Resistant, $2.50— 
1000. Mango Sweet Peppers, $4. 00—1000. 
Hot Peppers, $4.00. C a Plant 
Farms, Owensboro, Kentucky 


Tomate Plants, Rutgers, Marglobe, 
Pritchard and Baltimore $2.00—thousand. 
Cabbage, Charleston Wakefield, Early 
Jersey and Flat Dutch $2.00—thousand. 
Pepper, California Wonder 40c—100 or 
$3.00—thousand. Hungarian Wax, Hot 
Pepper, same price. Satisfaction guaran- 
ee Quitman Plant Company, Quitman, 
a. 














Sweet potato ants, Porto Rico and 
Nancy Hall, 200—$1.00, 500—$1.75, 
1000—$3.25. Prepaid. All C.O.D. orders, 
25c 1000 extra. Prompt shipment and 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Give second 
choice for quicker shipment. Adams Po- 
tato Co., McLemoresville, Tenn. 


Send No Money. Pay Postman. Certi- 
fied Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, Toma- 
toes, Pepper. Any Variety. Moss Packed. 
Mixed as wanted. 100-$ .75; oo thao. 
300-$1. a 500-$1.50; 700-$2.00; 1000— 
$2.50; 5000—$10.00. 

Dixie Plant Farm, Troup, Texas. 


Certified Field Grown Plant Tomatoes, 
Pepper, Eggplants, Frostproof Cotbee " 
Onions, Broccoli oe ed 500-—-$1.50, 
1,000-3.50, 5,000-$10.00 Prepaid. Will 
Mix Any Way. Live Delivery. Prompt 
Shipment. Star Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas. 


Plants Millions.” June, July Delivery. 
Cabbage Flat ‘eo Ballhead Prepaid. 
500, $2.00. 1000, $3.25. Cauliflower 100, 
$1.30. 500, $4.50. Aster Mixed 100, $1.10. 
List Free. W. J. Myers, Massillon, Ohio. 


Geed Quality Porte Rice and Nancy 
Hall sweet potato plants. May shipments, 
1000-—$3.25; 500, $1.75. ane shipments, 
1000, $3. say parc el post pa 

. H. Jones, Trezev ant, Tenn. 

















Sweet Betzie Plants. Genuine Nancy 
Halls or Porto Ricos. Strong, Thrifty, Well 
rooted. 500—$1.25; 1000—8$2.25. Prompt 
Shipment, Safe Arrival Guaranteed. 

Smith Plant Farms, Gleason, Tennessee. 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rican Potato 
Plants 500 Plants $1.50, 1000 Plants $2.50. 
Prepaid. Quality Plants. Prompt shipment. 

Duke Plant Co., Dresden, Tenn. 


Dahlias, 12 Giant Labeled, $2.00; 16 
Mixed $2.00; 12 Hardy Chrysanthemums 
$2.00; 16 Delphiniums $2.00. Catalog. 
Clarksburg Dahlia Gardens, Clarksburg, 
Indiana. 


300 Varieties Choice tris. Twenty dif- 
ferent kinds, my — tion labelled, $2.00 
postpaid. Send for lis 

Hilands Iris Garden, Salina, Kansas. 














Red Tep Hog Feeders. Strongest, most 
serviceable Steel Feeder now built. Harold 
G. Mitchell, 1214 Division St., Webster 
City, Iowa. 





COONHOUNDS 


Ceeon Hunters—I Am The Champion 
Coon Hunter Of Kentucky. Have trained 
Coonhounds for 23 years. Male or Female. 
Red-Bones; Blue-Ticks; Black-Tans. Open 
and Silent trailers. 3 to 5 years old. Abso- 
lutely broke. Trial. Write for prices. J. N. 
Ryan, Famous Coonhoun Kennels, 
Murray, Ky. 








FOR FARM WOMEN 


Make Up te $25-35 Week as a trained 
ractical nurse! Learn quickly at home. 
ooklet free. Chicago School of Nursing, 

Dept. F-5, Chicago. 


Quilting? Woolens, Velvets, Silks, Cot- 
tons, Summer Close-out Stocks, 13c pound 
up; Send no money now! Samples tree— 
nbow, Decherd, Tenn. 











DAIRY GOATS 





Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 450, Colum- 
bia, Mo. — Monthly ‘magazine crammed 
with helpful information $1 yearly—intro- 
ductory 5-month subscription 25c. 

American g-? Goat News, Richmond, 


Virginia. $1 yearly, sample 10c. See our 
Fair. You will really fall for this magazine. 





FARMS—REAL ESTATE 





Ready now—160 acres including 3 
stock, crops time of sale, only 
Gravel road, cream route; 35 culti\ vated, 
more tillable, woods pasture, 3 spri ngs, 
merchantable firewood, timber, 150 pear 
trees; 4-room fair house, walnut shade, 
brooder house; taxes $9 last year; act now, 
only $3,500 equipped, $2,000 down. Free 
Spring catalog. United Farm Agency, 

*-428 BMA Bidg., Kansas City s, Mo 








Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates. 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Address R. 8 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Farms, Ranches, large and small; favor- 
able prices, terms. Good locations, fine 
pet he mig for security and profit in 

ington, Idaho, Montana, Dakotas, 
Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, Upper Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri. Free de- 
scriptions and price lists. Write R. W. 
Reynolds, Milwaukee Railroad, 72 Union 
Station, Chicago, Illinois. 





Farm Cataleg Mailed Free. Hundreds of 
Bargains New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey and 21 other states Maine to Fila, 
west to Texas, CR ogpie and Oregon 
Strout Realty, 7-CN, So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 3, Til. 


Geod Farm Bargains. Washington, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 
able climate. Write for literature lists de 
scribing typical farms. Specify which state. 
J. W aw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., 5t. 
Paul, Minn. 








Highlands of Southwestern Louisiana. 
Choice Unimproved Cut-over land. Sold 
at low prices with terms. Descriptive book 
sent upon request. Long-Bell Farm Land 
Corporation, 804 R. A. Long Bidg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Farm Land And Steck Ranches. 0p 
—— in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 

fontana, Dakotas, Minnesota. For infor- 
mation write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 629, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. 











Fine Improved Wisconsin Farms that 
ow corn, oats, and alfalfa. $20.00 to 
50.00 per acre. L. L. Beise, Necedah, Wis 





Free Stock Range, $5, acre lands, « heap 
homes, in the beautiful, healthful, pleasant 
Ozarks. Free literature. Write, Barnsley 
Ozone, Arkansas. 


Extra money selling friends exquisite $1 
All Occasion Greeting Card Assortmé¢ nt— 
request samples on ones. Birthday, 





aby Congratulation, Gift Wrapping, 
Servicemen’s, other assortments 35¢ UD 
Up to 100% profit. Free samples personal 
stationery. Spec ial Offer. Elmira Greeting 


Card Co., Dept. M-82, Elmira, 





Wanted: Farmer Agents To Sell and 
Service Midwest Vi-Tonic, Famous Live 
stock Conditioner Containing Yeast. Keeps 
Hogs healthy. Midwest furnishes Worm 
Expeller, Necro Medicine and Skin M: ange 
Dip free of charge. Write. Midwest Mineral 
Company, Greenwood, Indiana, or GriD- 
nell, lowa. 

EDUCATION 
Correspondence Courses and oe. 
struction books, slightly used. Sol 
Rented. Exchanged. All subjects —_ 
— guaranteed. Cash paid for uses 

ourses. Complete details and Sapam 
{itustrated bargain catalog Free. Write 
Nelson Company, Dept. 233, ©! — 


— 














SQUABS 


Be An Auctioneer. A pleasant profitable 





Raise Your Own Meat—also make 
money raising pigeons. Booklet dime. 
Gebhardt Farm, Muscatine, lowa. 





ion. Send for Free catalogut ant 
how to receive Home Study Course rT 
Reppert School of Auctioneering, Box ! 
Decatur, Indiana. 
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= wANT BIGGER PACKER CHECKS? 
; HORTHORN . 
: G ed A D E SEXED SEXED NON-SEXED 
Your Profi MALES | PULLETS | CHICKS 
‘our Cattle. A 
y are unrivaled in Bape ability to outgain and out- Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 | 
nes a 
ish any other breed. of wr ntiad ano - 
Send for our FREE illustrat let “Farm Secu- . ~ 
ty With Shorthorns"’ that tells how Shorthorns re- White Leghorns, White $ $ $ 
pond to greater wartime demands for more meat and RES & a  er s a a 
‘ jk (T'S PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC TO ) 
: BREED SHORT- 
emia | | fer eaneee....| 4.95] 19.95| 10.95 
of members, thousands Black and Buff Minorcas...... . * * 
a them all over Amer- 
ca, who have breeding : 
stock for sale. White ney ee ee ” . ia 
Subscribe to the offi- 
cial breed publication, Barred and Buff Rocks, 
The Shorthorn World, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Shorthorns are 20th Century published twice month- Wrendatias a | 
models of famous og ly. Subscription rates y 29 S9 2S P29 00 0 © . / 
) Bakes fete 1.00 DISCOU NT PER 100 in “Kovance or shipment. 
’ fe end anabundanceof milk. for 3 years. IN ADVANCE OF SHIPMENT. 
° . 
: it MnERICAN nn Gaeeaees Recocatien Heavy Assorted—non-sexed—$8.95 per 100. Victory Assortment—our choice— 
. 5 ’ ° ° : 
= $4.95 per 100. Add 25c for shipments of less than 100 chicks. 50,000 chicks 
ven 6 for 1943 hatched daily except Sunday. 10 other breeds. Postpaid. 100 alive arrival 
U. S. Total Cash Fa ncome 
was $3,684,748,000 over 1942 guaranteed. Free catalog. 
S HAYES BROS. HATCHERY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
| Ma OTTAWA 
y PRESERVE and CONSERVE 
: STAMMER? 
r hd y Straight Run For MORE EGGS and GREATER PROFITS eet This new 128-page book, ‘ ‘Stammering, Its Cause 
and our big money making strains. From one of 40. a 
le A tous i agg SEXED Guest poultry breading institutions. and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method | 
d for belt a Uasy 47> han Baie, wees es less than lower CHICKS 2 100 books order. FREE CATA pone § for scientific correction of stammering fs stut- | 
0! Borage, Turn Foe? dO cumeee took Pred BOOTH FARMS Sen 280-F F, Clinton, Mo. tering—successful for 43 years. Benj. tad 
d, OTTAWA MFG. CO., 623 Pine St., Ottawa, Kansas. ip BOX 116- 100 = Dept. 216! Circle Tower, indianapalis, nd. 
8, - SEE - 
“ LIVESTOCK POULTRY—CHICKS—TURKEYS—DUCKS——EQUIPMENT —s_| 
° eeeeee sess cnet ee eeeeeeeeeeOCOOOOOeE ESET eee eee E EEE S “SE EEERS SSSR SEES eee eee eee SESS ESSE E ESSE SEES EES SEES SESS SSSEEEEESSESSSSSST SSS SSE TEES SESE E ESSE EEEEEEEEESEEESEESESSSEEESESESESESE ERE SSS EEE EE ESEEES ORES SEES SESS S SESE REESE EE ESESS REESE SEES EEenenes j 
m. H t -Good P ing at Order Now—save on DuBois chicks for 
i as well as ‘‘on the farm”’ records Griffith Chicks Bred 25 Years. Make Teo | egg breeding ; ‘ 
“4 =~ overt age farm conditions prove that Extra Profitable Layers. Quick Maturin sensible prices! Lone Elm US Approved, immediate delivery. Barred, White Rocks, 
ys Milking Shorthorns are best all-around broilers. {mmediate Delivery. Per 10 Pullorum Tested Chicks from trapnest $9.95 per 100; Pullets $12.95; Cockerels 
> breed! Produce 4% milk and have greatest Prepaid. Big Type Mog a a . - vy he or re ms $2.96; Bie Engin Waite, Biows, Bet 
th salvage value of all milk breeds! It’s Barred, White Rocks, Reds, | yandottes, arron strain, 204-2 egg reco hite ho oo5 7 5 
», and profitable, to raise Milking Orpingtons, Leg-Rox $6.95. Free Catalog. Leghorns, Danish Brown Leghorns, Holtz- $18.95; Cockerels $3.95. Heavy Mixec 
“ Gorthorns. Get the facts—Free! Or read © Griith's —Hatehery, Box 503-E, Fulton, apple White Rocks, Bishop Barred Rocks, $8.96; Assorted Mixed $8.45; Mixed Cock- 
, Milking Shorthorn Journal. Trial sub- Missouri. emple Reds, Taylor yandottes, Jersey erels (heav 95; y Mixed se 
y- s os y Giants, Buff Orpingtons. Prompt Ship- guarantee) $7.95; Seconds $3.75. AAA 
” Miiking Shorthorn. Society, ‘Dept. @-5, 7 Stouffer's Chicks. Bloodtested, Inspect- ment. Satisfaction comes. Oem a Lone Grade Chicks 1c per chick higher. Less 
: Dexte Park, Chicago, Illinois. : ed Flocks. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Eim Customer, always a booster. Write for than 100 lc more. Less than 50 2c more 
d- = " “ Anconas, Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Orp- illustrated catalog, low prices. Lone Elm $1.00 Books order—balance ( OD. We pay 
ond » Ay. ae Were seonee, ingtons. Also sexed chicks. Get complete Hatcheries, Box 139, Nokomis, Illinois. postage. Guarantee live delivery. W Fite for 
gh ae ces. .95, Light As- “Ghicks © d be: -Ree *n- 
7" horse goods for quick delivery at honest pane 3098) to Tockuosie $1.95  8i9 reduction in prices new on “Chicks = Gar Free. DuBois County Hatchery, Box 
" es. [ trust you and ship on approval. In . Sedie & : , y of Distinction” from U. 8. Indiana Ap- 910-C, Huntingbure, Indiana. 
he Soieees 30 years. Thousands of satisfied Collect. ay Fa Hatchery, Wad- proved, Pultorum-Tested flocks. Get set to be , . mee J . 
in customers. Just send name and address to- Game Greve, — eeduce eggs and meat needed next winter. 8 Sal Gntehs. thankies + oe 
8, day for Free bulletin. “Little Joe’? Wiesen- Egg- Make extra profits with these big, husky, uy salem cus Now ash in nex 
ii “Y 'F-15 ow N 250-350 Pedigreed Sired Big Type Egg better bred, high producing chicks. Free winter. Short pullet crop—heavy demand 
bil, Box F-151, 313 West North Avenue, Bred “AAA” White Leghorn Pullets 4 - bette for food your opportunity. For immediate 
& Baltimore, Maryland. $14.95. Unsexed $8.25. Cockerels $2.90 guide and catalog helps you raise better ooc A Ps fl, White Rocks. Red: 
- iy 5 “ * Four Weeks Old “AAA” Pullets $25.50, ulllets or broilers. Write today. Heizer's Wyandcttes, Orpin "$10.00 per 100: 
on buy Shropshires—the © yp et gh 95% Sex Guaranteed. Catalog ec Quality Hatchery, Dept. 16, New Albany, br weet omens © 1) P wi — 
ity she nexce 99% & 1 - © . 3.95; . 
a Seal Bowen | Easy-keepers, hardy, good Marti Leghorn Farm,’ Windsor, Missouri. Indiana. Barron White, Brown, Butt Leghorns, 
B ful | , Lambs fatten wr 7 Anconas $10.45 per 100; ets $19.95; 
4 mallly, Record percentage twins, Write for Mess’ ROP Candidate Mating. Guar- eee ee eaten tous,  Cockerels $3.95. Superior grade slightly 
. tolorfl booklet. breeder directory. Ameri- anteed AAA English Type White Leghorns arantees - Blood-tested 300-egg higher. Lots of 50-100, add le per chick— 
n. can Shropshire Registry Association $8.95; 95% Pullets $15.50; Cockerels $2.50.  FOORGRE SOL. Ney horns, Anconas, Mine 25-50, add 2c. Heavy Mixed $9.45; Light 
* lafayette 18, Indiana. White Rocks $9.45; Pullets $10.95; Cock- orcas, $8.40. Pullets, $12.45. 3 to 4 week Mixed $8.95; Heavy Mixed no sex guaran- 
, A Tested fine quality high grade erels L. —— eit 1g 8 Started White Leghorn Pullets, $26.95 tee $8.75; Seconds $3.75. $1.00 books or- 
wernseys, J ested fine ¢ P Moss Hatchery, ndsor, Missouri. open - ro - COD. We i 2, . 
= ieters 6 t0'7 weeks old. Shipped C. ©. D. : Rocks, reds ow ey andottes, py ny bn @ pay postage, guar 
. ag $30 = one mere. Also a few Hol- | ee a, oe oa 38.05. Gurpies cockerels $3.95. Prices 100 Salem Hatchery, box 6C, Salem, Indiana 
. eins. Inspection invited. reeds; thousands w us yy , eg m - 
“ Glenn Clarke, R. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn. broiler cockerels, $4.95. 100 E nglish, W Nite wD. bg Kd Springfield, Mo Carney Chicks for immediate delivery. 
America’ Lu k ™M Leghorn Started Pullets, 4 weeks, $29.95 ee cial lieneetin Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes $10.00—100; 
4 i bores entire industry, $1.00 a year. up. Send Money order. _ Chick Bargains—strong, healthy, vigor- Pullets $13.95; Cockerels $10.00; White or 
Three years for $2.00. Trial: 6 months, 50c. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri. 045 plood-tested: give two choices, F.O.B., Pullets toot okerels $3.75. Whiee 
- Breeder's Gazette, Dept. 8-19, Spencer, . 1. 100% live delivery. Rocks, Reds, Wyan- ulle 21.00; Cockerels $3.75: White, 
a. Indiana Schlichtman’s | U. s. > Apgreves. : -. dottes, Orpingtons, Minorcas, $6.95. Pul- Buff Minorcas $12 45—100; Pullets $23.00 
Id lorum Tested Chicks. Per 100 Prepaic lets $10.95. Austra-whites, White, Buf, Cockerels $5.45; White Giants, Brahmas 
0.1.C. Hogs All Ages, Immuned, Reg. free. Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wy- ‘ 11.8 $13.45: Pullets $16.95: Cockerels $16.95 
vk Ay ox Brown Leghorns $6.95, Pullets $ $1 3 : 
id Prize Blood Sold on souEey al. Write wants andottes, Minorcas $9.90; Assorted $7.95. Heavy Assorted $6.45.. Mixed PR Tom Barron White Leghorns and Superior 
D- tow. C. G. Fisher, Collinsville, Ohio. wise eons two-week replace- $5.90. Surplus Cockerels $3.90. Leftovers Mating heavies 2c pet chick more Heavy y 
ment guarantee. 295 Se , or N , Assorted $9.00, Light Assortec 9.00; 
= Nermy Hogs? Dr. ys ae ee Schlichtman Hatchery, Appleton City, Mo. | a pa | money order. No catalog. Heavy Mixed $8.75; Seconds $4.45, $1.00 
‘a R meay Co. : Woaleott, lows. Bales Tax in Started Pullets— White Leghorns, White Duncan Hatchery, Springfield, Missour!i. poate qocet. Write toe chick’ ee aoe 
r = Romans, Hybrids—"Range Size” of Tem Barren strain White Leghorns AAA  peautiful Profit Record-Calendar Free 
9, Raise Karakuls. These black fur-produc- is uy 4 neg Mm ae —— a poll grade pedigree sired. Large lopped comb. Carney Hatchery, Box 15, Shelbyville. 
ing sheep are 1 fitable, interest- aby Pullets. (22c up) Catalog Free: Im Great producers; chicks $7.90, pullets Indiana. 
l, pare unusual, profita PS i F Dept. 6-513 
ing, new. Write for literature. Northwood perial Breeding Farms, CDs. Gold, $14.70, cockerels $1.75. Also White Rocks. ec — 
a farms, R. R. 3, Dayton, Ohio. Ottumwa, Iowa. Bred for size, moat ond, ang pooseems. Conrad chicks for immediate delivery 
—- Thite Leg hicks $7.90, pullets cockerels at real bargain prices. Barred, White, Bu 
- Registered Berkshires: All ages. Best Winstrom Big aes. ne iter $7. 40.4 week ‘ old, started Leghorn Pullets Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes $10.00 per 100 
to blood li White Rocks, Barred Rocks, all U. 8. Ap- _ 
8 Noodlines. Short legged, deep bodied, to- roved, Bloodtested, hardy stock. Backed 25.95 per 100. Catalog free. Allen Hatch- Pullets $13.95; Cockerels $10.00. English 
~~ Deen ten ss ig Indi »y ROP Breeding. Carefully Inspected. ery, Box 70, Windsor, Missouri. White, Brown Leghorns, Black Minorcas 
p Jven Stock Farms, R-5, Spencer, Indiana. Winstrom Hatchery, Box D9, Zeeland, Limited Time—White Leghorns, $8.45. ht ag eee ly Ay A ~~ — 
“ anette Hereford Hogs for more Mich. Pullets, $12.50. 3 to 4 week Started White eae Sf ares, ~¢ —_— ~ _ i 
‘3 borrow. Free eirculat prices > 884" Sixteen Years Under State Supervision. Leghorn PU ete  letine, $2.40 Pullen, —- Cockerels $8.50; Heavy Mixed, no_ sex 
_ B ~ Hardy Northern Egg Bred Baby Chicks. Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $8.40. ets, guarantee $7.50: Light Mixed $7.95; 
__ Bennett's Herefords, Wayland, Iowa. U. S. Approved and Pullorum Tested. $11.80. Heavy gumeaetes. oe, Sa Seconds $4.95. Less than 100, add le per 
2 Bill Brings You hundreds of Send for Price List. Zumbrota Chick ns poy pel deny chick. $1.00 books order, balance C.O.D 
- ftable sheep raising ideas, year’s sub- Hatchery, Box 217, Zumbrota, Minnesota. catans § Money ba A . 3, We pay postage, guarantee live delivery 
etiption to > ] , L ~~ - . ‘*s Jacks 
= ert Bre © monthly magasine. W rite _Helm’s Hens Hold Four All-Time Ww se Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. —— RB, me oy 
4 Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves a imme Sate “delivery. Oficlalis Order From These Prices— White yy -~ Indiana. ’ 
’ tther sex. Registered or grades. Reason- tested for ars. Free helpful bulletins. $8.80 per 100—non-sexed. Decatur Spe- —_—— 
4 tie. On approval. 4-H material. J. M Illinois Eosehery, Metropolis, Illinois. cial Assorted $3.80. No sex guarantee. Get ready for mext winters demand. 
al Mek a” P et Sow “ ~ 3 tae re. — Postpaid. C.O.D. 100% arrival guaran- Order Seymour chicks for immediate de- 
ig arland, Watertown, Wis. Clover Valley Chicks, U. S. Approved— teed. Prompt service. Many other varieties livery. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, 
Y. Famous 0.1. C. Swine. Write tor Breed Pullorum Controlled. Thousanc S weekly. Prices on request. Decatur Chick Com- Wyandottes, Orpingtons $10.00 per 100; 
4 Publication and Circular. Free fateles. Lag 4 A hn aad Poultry Farm, pany, P. O. Box 29, Decatur, Illinois. amy | a a $10.00. Dee 
¥. C. Vernon, Secy., Goshen, Indiana. Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana. agen oa nite, Brown Leghorns, Anco $ M 
& Carbolineum Kills Mites! One applica- 00: Pulle 18.95: Cockerels 83.4! 
ps Neretord Hogs. Highest Winning herd. 5% Early Order Discount. 21 purebred tion a year is guaranteed to kill and keep Rectal Matings “slightly higher. Heavy 
™m Home of Fashion Corrector. Bred Gilts. varieties. Da hybrids. Priced reasonable. out mites, blue bugs, fowl ticks. Demand Mix 7.95: Heavy Mixed (no sex guar- 
Be Pigs. Bi Registered. Vaccinated. Catalogu Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow trade ed =. Assorted bh kerel 
3 Pg ~ “ : . : Av 4 > antee) .50; Assorted heavy cockerels 
al Crreutar Yalehurst Farm, Peoria, Illinois. Wayne eMatchery, Wayne City, Illinois. mark. Free setter when writing include $8.50: Light Mixed $7.95; Seconds $4.95 
- Judging m Animats. b Tes “ks. dealer's name. Carbolineum ompany, Less than 100 lots add lec per chick. $1.00 
9 Farm Animals, by Charles 8. U. S. Approved Pullorum Tested. Rocks, add | ‘ . 
= Plumb. Over 600 ages on every phase of Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Dept. 7A, Milwaukee, Wis. books order, balance ( or. We pay post- 
- udging beet and. dairy cattle, horses, Minorcas $9.90 per 100. Catalog Free. Danish Brown Leghorns! Direct impor- age, guarantee live delivery ' your 
pats acks, mutton and wool sheep, White Chickery, Schell City, Missouri. tations from Denmark. Ousteaness say Hatchery, Box 44-C, Seymour, Indiana 
- oats lard and bacon hogs. Illustrated. ’ > “Better Layers than Whites.” Vigorous ~ iver 
"sito co Succcsstal Sarming Pigwons. Habits Prices Free. Will Buy Fuses. Emgy to Tale, High ZAvabiity; — Rarrey, white, Bur Heocks eda W faa: 
“ eavy producers. 10.00-—100;' Pullets 
Fee ‘our surplus stock. dottes, Orpingtons $ 
4 feeds and Feeding, by F. B. Morrison. = YOUF SUrho i Game Farm, Danville, 11, Shipment. Live Arrival guaranteed. Rock- $13.95; Cockerels $10.00. White or Brown 
. aes 26 Sesees Seeing om bottom | prices. Lone Elm Hatcheries, Tghorns, Anconas $10.45—100; Pullets 
e i thts. Illustrated. 1050 Pages, simu- Helm’s Healthy Chicks. Immediate de- ~ Dept. 140, Nokomis, [llinois. $16.02 Cockerels $3.95. White Minorcas 
te fil Fare uct bound. Send $5.00 to Success- = fivery. Improved for years ae css = Leok! 67 Varieties! 40 pure breeds, 8out- $10.95—100; Pullets $22.00; Cockerels 
me ROF sires. Approved, Pullorum Tested. — standing hybrids, odd breeds, rare breeds. $4.75; Heavy Mixed $9.45; Seconds $3.75. 
ie farm Shop Practice, by Mark M. Jones illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Iilinois. ‘Superior egg strains. BWD tested. Illus- AAA Grade 1s per chick more. We pay 
id Direct, simple and comprehensive informa- 5% Early Order Discount. Austra- trated Poultry Book sent Free. Low prices. Por live delivery. hed ne | 
ton on tools Fi Mi Legh 4 other Hy- Prompt shipment. Big discounts now. chick Catalog, also highly recommend 
ad th ols and basic tool ‘ocesses. Whites, Minorca Leghorns, y 4 p ‘Gan. vent. Pies. Davis Poultry 
8, ‘strated. 315 Pages. Send $2.75 to Suc- brids. ced reasonable. Catalogue. Nabob Poultry Company, Box 40, k on manag’ 


Cessful Farming. Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Illinois. ier, Ohio. om Route 18-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 








Order Your 
Engine NOW 


For Fall Delivery 





Even if you don’t need that engine 
until fall, order it now. The need for 
farm engines is so great that your 
order must be placed well ahead of 
actual needs. 


So right now is the time to order 
a Fairbanks-Morse “Z” Engine that 
will be ready to take over all those 
time-consuming jobs on your farm. 





The Engine That’s 
Built for the Job 


You'll find that a Fairbanks-Morse ‘‘Z”’ 
Engine is the best investment you ever 
made. It’s the reliable, economical, all- 
purpose farm engine— ready at all times 
—in all seasons—to take over that 
extra work! 


A Fairbanks-Morse “‘Z’”’ Engine is long 
on power—short on fuel consumption. 
It runs on kerosene or gasoline. No 
complicated parts or gadgets to get out 
of repair. 

See your Fairbanks-Morse dealer or 
write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks- 
Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


You Save Time — Money — Fuel — with 


Fairbanks-Morse 
esl Ds Super-Spark Magnetos 


BUY WAR BONDS 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


A Feature Written By Our Own Readers 


Any automobile front wheel, with 
bearings and spindle fastened on a 2”’ x 6” 
with two bolts, will work as a pump jack 
above pump or below. Remove one hub 
bolt and replace with a pitman shaft 





which will give a 4” stroke. A 21” wheel 
works with or without tire, but takes less 
power if tire is on. No tube needed. Will 
pump to 60’, using either a kitchen or a 
force pump.—T. P., Minn. 


I made an umbrella holder from an old 
Ford connecting rod by bolting it to the 
seat of the tractor and putting the um- 
brella pole in the other end. It fits onto 
any kind of machinery.—A. M. C., Minn. 


As a pass gate for hogs or sheep I use a 
board 20” wide, 414’ long, that slides up 
and down within “loops” made of either 
round or flat iron. These loops are bolted 
one end to gate post, the other to 2” pipe 
to which end of fence is attached, so that 





loops take the strain to the gate post and 
the bottom loop acts as a rest for the 
bottom of the panel. If you wish, you 
can bore holes in the board so that a 
stick or peg will hold board at any height. 
—E. P., Mo. 


In order to use our gallon ice-cream 
freezer more conveniently we took the 
handle off the freezer, had a little steel 
nipple made to fit on the freezer, and 
also into the washing-machine wringer 
fitting. When we want to freeze ice 
cream we take off the washing-machine 
wringer and fit the freezer where the 
wringer was. All that’s necessary then is 
to turn it on and let it go!-—C. I. C.,, 


Kans. 


After losing cucumbers twice, due to 
some animal digging up the seeds, I cut 


6” squares from old screen wire ar 
pinned a square down over each hi! 
using spikes driven thru squares at ¢} 
corners, and into the ground. As soon » 
seedlings showed themselves unde; 
squares, the wire was lifted and put asic 
for the next year. Cucumber plants were 
not bothered after sprouts were growing 
above ground.—Mrs. L. L., Minn. 

I have found that at haymaking and 
threshing times using an old flywheel and 
starter motor from an automobile is quite 
an improvement over the hand power 
lift on our homemade buck rakes.—C 


H., Mich. 


Here’s an idea which I rigged up on 
our wagon lately. It’s a time-saver and 
works dandy. We formerly had to un- 
fasten the nut and pull the rod that holds 
the wagon-box tail gate, but I simplified 
the assembly by using two hinges and a 
couple of pins. Thus, by lifting the pins, 
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the tail-gate rod need not be removed, 
and sweeping can be done more easily 
with the tail gate swung out.—D. Y., 


N. Y. 


I have found that a tube of liquid 
solder is very useful in mending small 
holes in window or door screens.—Mrss. 


D. T., N. Dak. 


I have found that a very efficient de- 
vice can be made for hanging up electri 
light cords as shown. I take 2 wooden 
slats about 2” wide, 34” thick, and it 
doesn’t matter how long. They can 
made according to the height of ceiling. 











They pinch on to a rafter, joist, or any 
stick where the light is needed. It saves 
climbing up on a box and driving a nal 
in the ceiling when I want to hang 4 


light.—R. S., Pa. 


Successful Farming will pay $2 for each 
useful idea published. Unused suggestion 
will not be returned. Those practical ideas 
which are published in the magazine will 
be paid for upon their publication.—Editer 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, JUNE, 1944 











PURINA’S FIRST MILL MACHINERY 


| A Scoop Shovel mi Elbow Grease 


When young Will Danforth started inthe feed give even better results if the grains could be 
business, he not only sold the feed but helped ground before being mixed. This led to the use 
mix it, too—with scoop shovel and elbow of accurate grinding and mixing machinery. 
grease...Soon he decided that his feed would That was Purina’s beginning—SO years ago. 
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.-- AND THE PURINA DEALER IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
BRINGS THE MIRACLES OF MODERN MILLING TO YOUR FARM 


All the benefits of Purina’s research, experi- 
ence and growth come to you in every bag of 
Checkerboard Chows which your Purina Deal- 
er brings to your farm. He’s glad to supply 
you with these dependable, high quality feeds 
and to offer you helpful service in meeting your 
feeding and management problems. Go to him, 
too, for the latest information and literature 
on fighting diseases and parasites which waste 
feed and rob you of profits which your feed- 
ing operations should bring. 


PURINA MILLS 


and 7,000 Purina Dealers the Country Over 


Today your local Purina Dealer offers a 
special wartime service as his part in a Food for 
Victory Crusade to stretch precious feed ... He 
has a supply of Feed S-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-r Sheets 
which quickly expose hidden production leaks. 
No matter what kind of feed you use, he'll be 
glad to fill out Feed S-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-r Sheets on 
your livestock and poultry. 


50 Years 
of Feeding Service 
to the Farmers 
of America 
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